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LINES. 
BY LOUISA STUART COSTELLO. 


They speak of thee as one whose mind 
Is careless as a child at play, 
Of thought untroubled, unconfined, 
For ever wild, for ever gay : 
They tell me of thy joyous voice, 
Thy sparkling wit, thy ready smile ; 
They bid me in the tale rejoice, 
Nor mark how cold my brow the while. 





* * * * 

And thou with them so blest canst be 13 

And thou art happy with the gay ? 
The past seems all delight to thee, 

The future—brilliant as to-day ? 
Would they believe me if I told 

That I have seen thy starting tear, 
Have heard thee secret woes unfold, 

And mourn, when others could not hear? 


*Tis better thus—be wild—be gay ; 
I'd have thee sad to only one : 

How should | feel to know that they 
Had seen thee weep as [ have done ! 


A SONG AFTER A TOAST. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 
If he to whom this toast we drink 
Hath brought the needy to his door, 
Or raised the wretch from ruin’s brink 
With the abundance of his store ; 
If he hath sooth’d the mourner's woe, 
Or help’d young merit into fame, 
This night our cups shall overflow 
In honour of his mame. 


If he be poor, and yet hath striven 
To ease the load of human care, 
If to the famish’d he hath given 
One loaf that it was hard to spare ; 
If in his poverty erect, 
He never did a deed of shame, 
Fill high! we'll drink in deep respect 
A bumper to his name. 
But rich or poor—if still his plan 
Has been to play an honest part, 
Tf he ne’er fail’d his word to man, 
Or broke a trusting woman's heart ; 
If Emulation fire his soul 
To snatch the meed of virtuous fame, 
Fill high! we'll drain a flowing bowl 
In honour of his name 





FREDERIC THE GREAT. 
From the last Edinburgh Review.—[ Continued. ] 

It was in the month of August 1756, that the great war of the Seven Years 
commenced The king demanded of the Empress-Queen a distinct explanation 
of her intentions, and plainly told her that he should consider a refusal asa 
declaration of war. ‘I want,’ he said, ‘no answer in the style of an oracle.’ 
He received an answer at once haughty and evasive. In an instant the rich 
electorate of Saxony was overflowed by sixty thousand Prussian troops. Au- 
gustus with his army occupied a strong position at Pirna. The Queen of Po- 
Jand was at Dresden. Ina few days Pirna was blockaded and Dresden was 
taken. The first object of Frederic was to obtain possession of the Saxon 
State Papers ; for those papers, he well knew, contained ample proofs that, 
though apparently an aggressor, he was really acting in self-defence. The 
Queen of Poland, as well acquainted as Frederic with the importance of those 
documents, had packed them up, had concealed them in her bed-chamber, and 
was about to send them off to Warsaw, when a Prussian officer made _ his ap- 
pearance. In the hope that no soldier would venture to outrage a lady, a 
queen, the daughter of anemperoy, the mother-in-law of a dauphin, she placed 
herself before the trunk, and at length sat down on it. But all resistance was 
vain. The papers were carried to Frederic, who found in them, as he expect- 
ed, abundant evidence of the designs of the coalition. The most important 
documents were instantly published, and the effect of the publication was 
great. It was clar that, of whatever sins the king of Prussia might formerly 
have been guilty, he was now the injured party, and had merely anticipated a 
blow intended to destroy him. 

The Saxon camp at Pirna was in the mean time closely invested ; but the 
besieged were not without hopes of succour. A great Austrian army under 
Marshal Brown was about to pour through the passes which separate Bohemia 
from Saxony. Frederic left at Pirna a force sufticient to deal with the Saxons, 
hastened into Bohemia, encountered Brown at Lowositz, and defeated him 
This battle decided the fate of Saxony. Augustus and his favourite, Buhl, 
fled to Poland. The whole army of the electorate capitulated. From that 
time till the end of the war, Frederic treated Saxony as a part of his domi- 


nions, or, rather, he acted towards the Saxons in a manner which may serve to 


illustrate the whole meaning of that tremendous sentence—subjectos tanquam 
suos, viles tanquam alienos 
burg 
welfare of Brandenburg 
tions throughout the enslaved province, with far wore rigour than in any part 


of his own dominions. Seventeen thousand men who had been in the camy 


at Pirna were half compelled, halt persuaded to enlist under their con- 


queror. Thus, within a few weeks from the commencement of hostilities, one 
of the confederates had been disarmed, and his weapons pointed against the 
rest. 


The winter put a stop to military operations. All had hitherto gone well 
But the real tug of war was still to come. It was easy to foresee that the 
year 1757 would be a memorable era in the history of Europe 


The scheme for the ¢ ampaign was simple, bold, and jud 


id:cious. The Duke 
of Cumberland with an English and H inoverian armv was in We stern Ger 
many, and might be able to prevent the French troops from attacking Prus- 
sia. The Russians, confined by their snows, would probably not stir till the 
spring was far advanced 


5 


Saxony was prostrated 
thing very important 


Sweden could 
During a few months Frederic would have to dea 


with Austria alone. Even thus the odds were against him But ability and 
courage have often triumphed against odds still more formidabl 

Early in 1757 the Prussian army in Saxony began to move Through fo 
defiles ir the mountains they came | ring int joheniia Prag e was 
first mark ; but the rior object w ably Vier At Prague lay Mar 
shal Brown with one vreat army n, the mest cautious and fortunal 


Saxony was as much in his power as Branden- 
g; and he had no such interest in the welfare of Saxony as he had in the 
He accordingly levied troops and exacted contribu- 


the Austrian captains, was advancing with another. Frederic determined to 
overwhelm Brown before Daun should arrive. On the sixth of May was 
fought, under those walls which, a hundred and thirty years before, had wit- 


tine, a battle more bloody than any which Europe saw during the long interval 
between Malplaquet and Eylau. The King and Prince Ferdinand of Bruns- 
wick were distinguished on that day by their valour and exertions. 
chief glory was with Schwerin. When the Prussian infantry wavered, the 
stout old marshal snatched the colours from an ensign, and, waving them in 
the air, led back his regiment tothe charge. Thus at seventy-two years of 
age he fell in the thickest battle, still grasping the standard which bears the 
black eagle on the field argent. The victory remained with the King. But 
it had been dearly purchased. Whole columns of his bravest warriors had 
fallen. He admitted that he had lost eighteen thousand men. Of the enemy, 
twenty-four thousand had been killed, wounded, or taken. 

Part of the defeated army was shut up in Prague. Part fled to join the 
troops which, under the command of Daun, were now close at had. Frederic 
determined to play over the same game which had succeeded at Lowositz. 
He left a large force to besiege Prague, and at the head of thirty thousand men 
he marched against Daun. The cautious Marshal, though he had a great su- 
periority in numbers, would risk nothing. He occupied at Kolin a position al- 
most impregnable, and awaited the attack of the King. 

It was the 18th of June—a day which, if the Greek superstition still retain- 
ed its influence, would be held sacred to Nemesis—a day on which the two 
greatest princes and soldiers of modern times were taught, by a terrible expe- 
rience, that neither skil! nor valour can fix the inconstancy of fortune. The 
battle began before noon; and part of the Prussian army maintained the con- 
test till after the midsummer sun had gone down. But at length the King 
found that his troops, having been repeatedly driven back with frightful car- 
nage, could no longer be led to the charge. He was with difficulty persuad- 
ed to quit the field. The officers of his personal staff were under the neces- 
sity of expostulating with him, and one of them took the liberty to say, ‘ Does 
your Majesty mean to storm the batteries alone?’ Thirteen thousand of his 
bravest followers had perished. Nothing remained for him but to retreat in 
good order, to raise the siege of Prague, and to hurry his army by different 
routes out of Bohemia. 

This stroke seemed to be final. Frederic’s situation had at best been such, 
that only an uninterrupted run of good-luck could save him, as it seemed, from 
ruin. And now, almost in the outset of the contest, he had met with a check 
which, even in a war between equal powers, would have been felt as serious. 
He had owed much to the opinion which all Europe entertained of his army. 


over the Austrians. But the glory had departed from his arms All whom 
his malevolent sarcasms had wounded, made haste to avenge themselves by 
scoffing at the scoffer. His soldiers had ceased to confide in his star. In eve- 
ry part of his camp his dispositions were severely criticised. Even in his own 
family he had detractors. His next brother, William, heir-presumptive, or ra- 
ther, in truth, heir-apparent to the throne, and great-grandfather to the present 
king, could not refrain from lamenting his own fate and that of the house of 
Hohenzollern, once so great apd so prosperous, but now, by the rash ambition 
| of its chief, made a by-word to all nations. These complaints, and some 
blunders which William committed during the retreat from Bohemia, called 
forth the bitter displeasure of the inexorable king. The prince’s heart was 
broken by the cutting reproaches of his brother ; he quitted the army, retired 
to acountry seat, and in a short time died of shame and vexation. 

it seemed that the king’s distress could hardly be increased. Yet at this 
moment another blow not less terrible than that of Kolin fell upon him. The 
French under Marshal D’Estrées had invaded Germany. The Duke of Cum- 
berland had given them battle at Hastembeck, and had been defeated. In order 
to save the Electorate of Hanover from entire subjugation, he had made, at 
| Closter Severn, an arrangement with the French Generals, which left them at 
| liberty to turn their arms against the Prussian dominions. 
| 
| 





That nothing might be wanting to Frederic’s distress, he lost his mother just 
at this time ; and he appears to have felt the loss more than was to be expected 
from the hardness and severity of his character. 

| now cut to the quick 


In truth, his misfortunes had 
The mocker, the tyrant, the most rigorous, the most 
imperious, the most cynical of men, was very unhappy. 


His face was so hag- 
| gard and his form so thin, that when on his return from Bohemia he passed 
| through Leipsic, the people hardly knew him again. His sleep was broken ; 
| the tears, in spite of himself, often started into his eyes; and the grave began 
| to present itself to his agitated mind as the best refuge from misery and disho- 
}nour. His resolution was fixed never to be taken alive, and never to make 
| peace on condition of descending from his place among the powers of Europe 
| He saw nothing left for him except to die ; and he deliberately chose his mode 

ot death. He always carried about with him a sure and speedy poison in a smal] 
| glass case ; and to the few in whom he placed confidence, he made no mystery 
of his resolution. 

But we should very imperfectly describe the state of Frederic’s mind, if we 
left out of view the laughable peculiarities which contrasted so singularly with 
the gravity, energy, and harshness of his character. It is difficult to say whe- 
ther the tragic or the comic predominated in the strange scene which was then 
acted. In the midst of alli the great king’s calamities, his passion for writing in- 
different poetry grew stronger and stronger Enemies all round him, despair 
in his heart, pills of corrosive sublimate hidden in his clothes, he poured forth 
hundreds upon hundreds of lines, hateful to gods and men—the insipid dregs 
of Voltaire’s Hippocrene—the faint echo of the lyre of Chaulieu. It is amus- 
ing to compare what he did during the last months of 1757, with what he wrote 
during the same time. It may be doubted whether any equal portion of the 
life of Hannibal, of Cwsar, or of Napoleon, will bear a comparison with that 
short period, the most brilliant in the history of Prussia and of I’rederic. Yet 
at this very time the scanty leisure of the illustrious warrior was employed in 
producing odes and epistles, a little better than Cibber’s, and a little worse than 
Hayley’s. Here'and there a manly sentiment which deserves to be in prose, 
makes its appearance in company with Prometheus and Orpheus, Elysium and 
: | 
frippery which, like a robe tossed by a proud beauty to her waiting-woman, has 
We hardly 
know any instance of the strength and weakness of human nature so striking, 
and so grotesque, as the character of this haughty, vigilant, resolute, sagacious 
blue-stocking, half Mithridates and half ‘Trissotin, bearing up against a world 


long been conte mptuously abandoned by genius to medi yerity 


in arms, with an ounce of poison in one pocket and a quire of bad verses in the 
other ! 

Frederic had some time before made advances towards a reconciliation with 
After the battle of 
it least in seeming, friendly and cor 

n of Letters which throw so mt 
rts of human nature, as the corres 


Voltaire ; and some civil letters had passed between them 
Kolin their epistolary interccurse became, 
> | fidential. We do not know any collectic 
-| light on the darkest and most intricate 

pondence of these strange beings after th 











nessed the victory of the Catholic league and the flight of the unhappy Pala- 


| wretched follower of yourcamp. You have great talents. 





Since his accession, his soldiers had in many successive battles been victorious | 





| feeling towards Frederic. 








Acheron, the plaintive Philomel, the poppies of Morpheus, and all the other | 


| confusedly as a mob seattered by eavalry. 


voked him, some expression of contempt and displeasure broke forth in the 
midst of eulogy. It was much worse thie any thing recalled to the mind of 
Voltaire the outrages which he and his kinswoman had suffered at Frankfort. 
All at once his flowing panegyric is turned into invective. ‘ Remember how 
you behaved tome. For your sake I have Jost the favour of my king. For 


| your sake I am an exile from my country. I loved you. I trusted myself to 
But the | 


you. I had no wish but to end my life in your service. And what was my re- 
ward? Stripped of all you had bestowed on me, the key, the order, the pen- 
sion, I was forced to fly from your territories. I was hunted as if I had been a 
deserter from your grenadiers. I was arrested, insulted, plundered. My niece 
was dragged in the mud of Erankfort by your soldiers, as if she had been some 
You have good 
qualities. But you have one odious vice. You delight in the abasement of 
your fellow-creatures. You have brought disgrace on the name of philosopher. 
You have given some colour to the slanders of the bigots, who say that no con- 
fidence can be placed in the justice or humanity of those who reject the Chris- 
tian faith.” Then the King answers, with less heat but equal severity—‘* You 
know that you behaved shamefully in Prussia. It was well for you that you 
had to deal with a man so indulgent to the infirmities of genius asI am. You 
richly deserved to see the inside of adungeon. Your talents are not more 
widely known than your faithlessness and your malevolence. The grave itself 
is no asylum from your spite. Maupertuis is dead ; but vou still go on calum- 
niating and deriding him, as if you had not made him miserable enough while 
he was living. Let us have no more of this. And, above all, let me hear no 
more of your niece. I am sick to death of her name. I can bear with your 
faults for the sake of your merits; but she has not written Mahomet or Me- 
rope.” 

An explosion of this kind, it might be supposed, would necessarily put an 
end to all amicable communication. But it was not so. After every out- 
break of ill-humour this extraordinary pair became more loving than before, and 
exchanged compliments and assurances of mutual regard with a wonderful air 
of sincerity. 

It may well be supposed that men who wrote thus to each other, were not 
very guarded in what they said to each other. The English ambassador, Mitch- 
ell, who knew that the King of Prussia was constantly writing to Voltaire, 
with the greatest freedom on the most important subjects, was amazed to hear 
his majesty designate this highly favoured correspondent as a bad-hearted fel- 
low, the greatest rascal on the face of the earth. And the language which the 
poet held about the king was not much more respectful. 

It would probably have puzzled Voltaire himself to say what was his real 
It was compounded of all sentiments, from enmity 
to friendship, and from scorn to admiration ; and the proportions in which these 
elements were mixed, changed every moment. The old patriarch resembled 
the spoiled child who screams, stamps, culls, laughs, kisses, and cuddles with- 
in one quarter of an hour. His resentment was not extinguished ; yet he was 
not without sympathy for his old friend. As a Frenchman, he wished success 
to the armsef his country. As a philosopher, he was anxious for the stability 
of athrone on which a philosopher sat. He longed both to save and to hum- 
ble Frederic. There was one way, and only one, in which all his conflicting 
feelings could at once be gratified. If Frederic were preserved by the interfe- 
rence of France, if it were known that for that interference he was indebted 
to the mediation of Voltaire, this would indeed be delicious revenge , this 
would indeed be to heap coals of fire on that haughty head. Nor did the vain 
and restless poet think it impossible that he might, from his hermitage near 
the Alps, dictate peace to Europe. D’Estrées had quitted Hanover, and the 
command of the French army had been entrusted to the Duke of Richelieu, a 
man whose chief distinction was derived from his success in gallantry. Riche- 
lieu was in truth the most eminent of that race of seducers by profession, who 
furnished Crebillon the younger and La Clos with models for their heroes. In 
his earlier days the royal house itself had not been secure from his presumptu- 
ouslove. He was believed to have carried his conquests into the family of 
Orleans ; and some suspected that he was not unconcerned in the mysterious 
remorse which embittered the last hours of the charming mother of Louis the 
Fifteenth. But the Duke was now fifty years old. With a heart deeply cor- 
rupted by vice, a head long accustomed to think only on trifles, an impaired 
constitution, an impaired fortune, and, worst of all, a very red nose, he was 
entering on a dull, frivolous, and unrespected old age. Without one qualifi- 
cation for military command, except that personal courage which was common 
between him and the whole nobility of France, he had been placed at the head 
of the army of Hanover: and in that situation he did his best to repair, by ex- 
tortion and corruption, the injury which he had done to his property by a life of 
dissolute profusion. 

The Duke of Richelieu to the end of his life hated the philosophers as a 
sect—not for those parts of a system which a good and wise man would have 
condemned—-but for their virtues, for their spirit of free enquirf, and for their 
hatred of those social abuses of which he himself was the personification. But 
he, like many of those who thought with him, excepted Voltaire from the list 
of proscribed writers. He frequently sent flattering letters to Ferney. He 
did the patriarch the honour to borrow money of him, and even carried his 
condescending friendship so far as to forget topay interest. Voltaire thought 
that it might be in his power to bring the Duke and the King of Prussia into 
communication with each other. He wrote earnestly to both; and he so far 
succeeded that a correspondence between them was commenced, 

But it was to very different means that F’rederic was to owe his deliverance. 
At the beginning of November ; the net s emed to have closed completely 
round him. The Russians were in the field, and were spreading devastation 
through his eastern provinces. Silesia was overrun by the Austrians. A great 
French army was advancing from the west under the command of Marshal 
Soubise, a prince of the great Armorican house of Rohan. Berlin itself had 
been taken and plundered by the Croatians. Such was the situation from 
which Frederic extricated himself, with dazzling glory, in the short space of 
thirty days 

He marched first against Soubise. On the fifth of November the armies 
net at Rosbach. The French were two to one ; but they were ill-disciplined, 
and their general wasa dunce. The tactics of Frederic, and the well-regu- 
ted valour of the Prussian troops, obtained a complete victory. Seven thou- 
sand of the invaders were made prisoners. Their guns, their colours, their 
baggage, fell into the hands of the conquerors. Those who escaped fled as 
Victorious in the West, the king 


In that quarter every thing seemed to be lost 


t 


ed his arms towards Silesia. 


Breslau had fallen ; and Charles of Loraine, with a mighty power, held the 


whole province. On the fifth of December, exactly one month after the bat- 
tle of Rosbach, Frederic, with forty thousand men, and Prince Charles, at the 


iead of not less than sixty thousand, met at Leuthen, hard by Breslau. The 


King, who was, in general, perhaps too much inclined to consider the common 


had exchanged forgiveness. b } 
>| felt that the quarrel had lowered them in the public estimation. They admiré 
do no-| each other. They stood in need of each vther The great King wishe 
|| handed down to posterity by the great Writer. The great Writer felt } 
| exalted by the homage of the great King Yet the wounds which the 
} nilieted on ¢ ich other were too dee p to effaced, or even pertect v 
r| Not only did the sears remain; the sore ces often festered and | | 
+ | The letters consisted for the most part of compliments, thanks, o 
vice, assurances of attachment But if any thing brought | ‘ ) j 
{| recollection the cunning nd mischiey S which Voltau | ro- | 
| ing and mischievous | hich lta | 


soldier as a mere machine, resorted, on this great day, to mea resembling 


se which Bonaparte afterwards employed with such signal success for the 
7 


pose of stimulating military enthusiasm. The principal officers were con- 
‘ked. Frederic addressed them with great force and pathos; and directed 
1em to speak to their men as he had spoken to them When the armies were 
n battle array, the Prussian troops were ina state of fierce excitement; 
it their excitement showed itself after the fashion of a grave people The 
slumns advanced to the attack chanting,to the s 1 of drums and fifes, the 
ide hymns of the old Saxon Her ) lucy had never fought so well ; 
id the ge ; of their chief ever be ; mspicuous. ‘That battle,” said 
N apoleon, * was a masterpiece Of seit it sufficient to entitle [re 1 
toa place in the first rank among genera The victory was complete. Twen- 
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ty-seven thousand Austrians were killed, wounded, or taken ; fifty stand of co- 
lours, a hundred guns, four thousand waggons, fell into the hands ot the Prus- 
sians. Breslau opened its gates ; Silesia was reconquered ; Charles of Lo- 
raine retired to hide his shame and sorrow at Brussels ; and Frederic allowed 
his troops to take some repose in winter quarters, after a campaign, to the vi- 





-cissitudes of which it will be difficul: to find any parallel in ancient or modern 


history. 

The King’s fame filled all the world. He had, during the last year, main- 

tained a contest, on terms of advantage, against three powers, the weakest of 
-which had more than three times his resources. He had fought four great pitch- 
ed battles against superior forces. Three of these battles he had gained ; and 
the defeat of Kolin,repaired as it had been,rather raised than lowered his military 
renown. The victory of Leuther is, tothis day, the proudest on the roll of 
Prussian fame. Leipsic indeed, and Waterloo, produced consequences more 
important to mankind. But the glory of Leipsic must be shared by the Prus- 
sians with the Austrians and Russians ; and at Waterloo the British infantry bore 
the burden and heat of the day. The victory of Rosbach was, in a military 
point of view, less honourable than that ef Leuthen ; for it was gained over an 
imeapable general and disorganized army. But the moral effect which it pro- 
duced was immense. All the preceding triumphs of Frederic had been triumphs 
over Germans,and could excite no emotions of national pride among the German 
people. It was impossible that a Hessian or a Hanoverian could feel any pa- 
triotic exultation at hearing that Pomeranians slaughtered Moravians, or that 
Saxon bariners had been hung in the churches of Berlin. Indeed, though the 
military character of the Germans justly stood high throughout the world, they 
could boast of no great day which belonged to them as a people ;—of no Agin- 
court, ofno Bannockburn. Most of their victories had been ns over each 
other ; and their most splendid exploits against foreigners had been achieved 
under the command of Eugene, who was himself a foreigner. The news of 
the battle of Rosbach stirred the blood of the whole of the mighty population 
from the Alps to the Baltic, and from the borders of Courland to those of 
Loraine. estphalia and Lower Saxony had been deluged by a great host 
of strangers, whose speech was unintelligible, and whose petulant and licen- 
tious manners had excited the strongest feelings of disgust and hatred. That 
great host had been put to flight by a small band of German warriors, led by a 
prince of German blood on the side ‘of father and mother, and marked by the 
fair hair and the clear blue eye"@f Germany. Never since the dissolution of 
the empire of Charlemagne, had the Teutonic race won such a field against 
the French. The tidings called forth a general burst of delight and pride from 
the whole of the great family which spoke the various dialects of the ancient 
language of Arminius The fame of Frederic began to supply, in some de- 
gree, the place of acommon government and of a common capital. It be- 
came a rallying point for all true Germans—a shbject of mutual congratulation 
to the Bavarian and the Westphalian, to the citizen of Frankfort and the citi- 
zen of Nuremburg. ‘Then first it was manifest that the Germans were truly a 
nation. Then first was discernible that patriotic spirit which, in 1813, achiev- 
ed the great deliverance of central Europe, and which still guards, and long 
will guard, against foreign ambition the old freedom of the Rhine. 

Nor were the effects produced by that celebrated day merely political. The 
greutest masters of German poetry and eloquence have admitted that, though 
the great King neither valued nor understood his native language, though he 
looked on France as the only seat of taste and philosophy ; yet, in his own des- 
pite, he did much to emancipate the genius of his countrymen from the fo- 
reign yoke ; and that, in the act of vanquishing Soubise, he was, unintentional- 
ly, rousing the spirit which soon began te question the literary precedence of 
Boileau and Voltaire. So strangely do events confound all the plans of man. 
A prince who read only French, who wrote only French, who ranked as a 
French classic, became, quite unconsciously, the means of liberating half the 
Continent from the dominion of that French criticism, of which he was him- 
self, tothe end of his life, a slave. Yet even the enthusiasm of Germany in 
favour of Frederic, hardly equalled the enthusiasm of England. The birth- 
day of our ally was celebrated with as much enthusiam as that of our own so- 
vereign ; and at night the streets of London were in a blaze with illuminations. 
Portraits of the Hero of Rosbach, with his cocked hat and long pigtail, were 
in every house. An attentive observer will, at this day, find in the parlours of 
old-fashioned inns, and in the portfolios of print-sellers, twenty portraits of 
Frederic for one of George II. ‘The sign-painters were every where employ- 
ed in touching up Admiral Vernon into the King of Prussia. Some young 
Englishmen of rank proposed to visit Germany as volunteers, for the purpcse 
of learning the art of war under the greatest of commanders. This last 
aga British attachment and admiration, Frederic politely but firmly declined. 

dis camp was no place for amateur students of military seience. The Prus- 
sian discipline was rigorous even to cruelty. The officers, while in the field, 
were expected to practice an abstemiousness and self-denial such as was hardly 
surpassed by the most rigid monastic orders. However noble their birth, how- 
ever high their rank in the service, they were not permitted to eat from any 
thing better than pewter. It was ahigh crime even in a count and field- 
marshal to have a sigle silver spoon among his baggage. Gay young English- 
men of twenty thousand a-year, accustomed to iiberty and to luxury, would not 


, easily submit to these Spartan restraints. The King could not venture to keep 


them in order as he kept his own subjects in order. Situated as he was with 
respect to England, he could not well imprison or shoot refractory Howards 
and Cavendishes. On the other hand, the example of a few fine gentlemen, 
attended by chariots and livery servants, eating in plate, and drinking cham- 
pagne and tokay, was enough to corrupt his whole army. He thought it best 
to make a stand at first, and civilly refused to admit such dangerous compa- 
nions among his troops. 

The help of England was bestowed in a manner far more useful and more 
acceptable. An annual subsidy of near seven hundred thousand pounds ena- 
bled the King to add probably more than fifty thousand men to his army. Pitt, 
now at the height of power and popularity, undertook the task of defending 
Western Germany against France,and asked Frederic only for the loan of a gene- 
ral. The general selected was Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick,who had attained 
high distinction in the Prussian service. He was put at the head of an army, 
partly English, partly Hanoverian, partly composed of mercenaries hired from 
the petty princes of the empire. He soon vindicated the choice of the two 
allied courts, and proved himself the second general of the age.—[ To be con- 
cluded next week. } 
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4 NEW STORY BY HARRY LORREQUER, AUTHOR OF “‘ CHARLES O'MALLEY,” &c. 
JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—THE DEVIL'S GRIP. 

“The way.of it was this. There wasa little estate of mine in the county 
of Waterford, that I used now and then to visit in the shooting season. In fact, 
except for that, there was little inducement to gothere. It was a bleak ugly 
part of the country, a bad market-town near it, and not a neighbour within 
twelve miles. Well, I went over there—it was, as well as I remernber, De- 
cember two years—never was there such weather: it rained from morning till 
night, and blew and rained from night till morning; the slates were flying 
about on every side, and we used to keep fellows up all night, that in case the 
chimneys were blown away, we’d know where to find them in the morning. 
This was the pleasant weather I selected for my visit to the ‘ Devil’s Grip’— 
that was the name of the townland where the house stood; and no bad name 
either ; for, faith, if he hadn't his paw on it, it might have gone in law, like the 
rest of the property. However, down I went there, and only remembered on 
the evening of my arrival, that I had ordered my gamekeeper to poison the 
mountain to get rid of the poachers: so that, instead of shooting, which, as | 
said ‘before, was all that you could do in the place, there I was, with three brace 
of dogs, two guns, and powder enough to blow up a church, walking a big din- 
ing-parlour, all alone by myself, as melancholy as may be. 

“You may judge how happy I was, looking out upon the bleak country side, 
with nothing to amuse me, ¢ xcept when now and then the roof of some cabin 
or other would turn upside down, like an umbrella, or watching an old windmill 
that had gone clean mad, and went round at such a pace, that nobody dare go 
near it. All this was poor comfort: however, I got out of temper with the 
place ; and so I sat down, and wrote a long advertisement for the English pa- 
pers, describing the Devil’s Grip as a little terrestrial paradise, in the ‘midst of 
picturesque scenery, a delightful neighbourhood, and an Arcadian peasantry, 
the whole to be parted with—a dead bargain—as the owner was about to leave 
the country ; | didn’t add that he had some thought of blowing his brains out 
with sheer disgust of his family residence. I wound up the whole with a para- 
graph, to the effect, that if not disposed of within the month, the proprietor 
would break it up into small farms. I said this, because J intended to remain so 
long there ; and, although I knew no purchaser would treat, after he saw the 
premises, yet still one might be fool enough to come over and look at them, and 
even that would help me to pass the Christmas. My calculation turned out 
correct ; for before a week was over a letter reached me, stating that a Mr. 
Green, of No. 196 High Holborn, would pay me a visit as soon as the weather 
moderated, and permitted him to travel. If he waits for that, thought I, he'll 
not find me here ; and if it blows as hard forthe next week he'll not find the 
house either; so I mixed another tumbler of punch, and hummed myself to 
sleep with the Battle of Ross. ; 

“It was about four or five evenings after I received this letter, that old Dan 
M‘Cormick, a kind of butler I have, a handy fellow—he was asteward for ten 
years in the Holyhead packet—burst into the room about ten o’clock, when | 


She Albion. 


was disputing with myself whether I took six tumblers or seven: I said one ; 
the decanter said the other. 

“¢Tt's blowing terrible, Mr. Bob,’ said Dan. 

“+ Let it blow—what else has it to do” 

‘ «The trees is tumbling about as if they was drunk—there won't be one left 
before morn.’ 


“«They’re right,’ said I, ‘to leave that, for the soil was never kind for plant- 


ce Two of the chimneys is down,’ said he. 

“* Devil mend them,’ said I, ‘they are always smoking.’ 

‘“«¢ And the hall-door,’ cried he, ‘is blown flat into the hall.’ 

“+ Tt’s little I care,’ said I; ‘if it couldn't keep out the sheriff, it may let 
in the storm, if it pleases.’ 

‘“**Murther! murther !’ said he, wringing his hands, ‘I wish we were at say 
—it's a cruel thing to have one’s life perilled this way.’ : 

“While we were talking, a gossoon burst into the room with the news that 
the Milford packet had just gone ashore somewhere below the Hook Tower, 
adding, as it is always the case on such occasions, that they were all drowned. 

“T jumped up at this, put on my shooting shoes, buttoned up my frize coat, 
and, followed by Dan, took a short cut over the hills, towards Passage, where I 
now found the packet had been driven in. Before we had gone half a mile, I 

eard the voices of some country people coming up the road towards me ; but 
it was so dark, you couldn't see your hand. 

““* Who's there ?” said I. 

“*Tim Molly, your honour,” was the answer. 

‘“«* What's the matter, Tim!" saidI. ‘Is there any thing wrong?’ 

“* Nothing, sir, glory be to God—it’s only the corpse of the gentleman that 
was drowned there below.’ 

“*T ain’t dead, I tell you; I’m only faint,’ called out a shrill voice. 

“*¢ He says he’s better,’ said Tim ; ‘and maybe it’s only the salt water that’s 
in him ; and faix, when we found him, there was no more spark in him than in 
a wet sod.’ 

“Well, the short of it was, we brought him up to the house, rubbed him with 
gunpowder before the fire, gave him about half a pint of burnt spirits, and put 
him to bed, he being just able to tell me, as he was dropping asleep, that he 
was my friend, from No. 196, High Hglborn. 

“The next morning, I sent up Dan to ask how he was; and he came down 
with the news that he was fast asleep. The best thing he could do, said I— 
and I began to think over what a mighty load it would be upon my conscience, 
if the decent man had been drowned ; for, maybe, after all thought I, he is in 
earnest, maybe he wished to buy a beautiful place like that I have described in 
the papers—and so I began to relent, and wonder with myself how I could 
make the country pleasant for him during his stay. It ‘ill not be above a day 
or two at farthest, particularly after he sees the place. Ay, there’s the rub, the 
poor devil will find out then that [ have been hoaxing him. This kept fretting 
me all day, and I was continually sending up word to know if he was awake ; 
and the answer always was—still sleeping. Well, about four o’cloek, as it was 
growing dark, Oakley, of the Fifth, and two of his brother otlicers, came bowl- 
ing up to the door, on their way to Carrick. Here was a piece of luck! So 
we got dinner ready for the party, brought up a good store of claret at one side 
of the fire-place, and a plentiful stock of bog-fir at the other, and resolved to 
make a night of it; and just as I wasdescribing to my friends the arrival of 
my guest above stairs, who should enter the room but himself. He was a round 
litle fellow about my size, with a short, quick, business-like way about him. 
Indeed, he was a kind of a dry-salter, or something of that nature, in London, 
who had made a large fortune, and wished to turn country gentleman. I had 
only time to learn these few particulars, and to inform him that he was at that 





moment in the mansion he had come to visit, when dinner was announced. 

“Down we sat ; and, faith, a jollier party rarely met together. Poor Mr. | 
Green knew but little of Ireland; but we certainly tried to enlighten him ; | 
and he drank in wonders with his wine at such a rate, that by eleven o’clock | 
he was carried to his room, pretty much in the same state as on his arrival the | 
night before, the only difference being, it was Sneyd, not salt-water, this time 
that filled him. 

‘“**T like the cockney,’ said Oakley: ‘that fellow’s good fun. I say, Bob, 
bring him over with you to-morrow to dinner. We halt at Carrick till the de- | 
tachment comes up.’ 

***Could you call it breakfast 1’ saidI. ‘There’s a thought just strikes me : 
we'll be over in Carrick with you about six o’clock : we'll have our breakfast, 
whatever you like to give us, and dine with you about eleven or twelve after- | 
wards.’ 

‘Oakley liked the project well; and before we parted, the whole thing was 
arranged for the next day. 

‘**'lowards four o'clock in the afternoon of the following day, Mr. Green was 
informed by Daniel, that as we had made an engagement to take an early break- | 
fast some miles off, he ought to be up and stirring : at the same time a pair of | 
candles were brought into the room—hot water for shaving, &c.; and the as- | 
tonished cockney, who looked at his watch, perceived that it was but four. 

‘“** These are very early people,’ thought he. ‘ However, the habits of the 
country must be complied with.’ So saying, he proceeded with his toilet, and 
at last reached the drawing room, just as my dtag dashed up to the door—the | 
lamps fixed and shining, and every thing in readiness for departure. 

*** We'll have a little shooting, Mr. Green,’ said I, ‘after breakfast : we'll | 
see what my friend’s preserves offer. I suppose you’re a good shot !’ | 

“*T can’t say much for my performance ; but I am passionately fond of it.’ | 

“* Well,’ added J, ‘I believe I can answer for it. You'll have a good day { 
here.’ 

“So chatting, we rolled along, the darkness gradually thickening round us, 
and the way becoming more gloomy and deserted. 

““* It’s strange,’ says Mr. Green, aftera while: ‘it’s strange, how very dark 
it grows before sun-rise ; for I perceive it much blacker now than when we set 
out.’ 

‘“«« Every climate has its peculiarities,’ said I ; ‘and now that we're used to | 
this, we like it better than any other: but see, there—yonder; where you ob- | 
serve the light in the valley—that’s Carrick. My friend’s house is a little at | 
the side of the town. I hope you’ve a good appetite for breakfast.’ 

“* Trust me, I never felt so hungry in my life.’ 

“* Ah, here they come !" said Oakley, as he stood with a lantern in his hand | 
at the barrack-gate : ‘here they are! Good morning, Mr. Green. Bob, how | 
goes it? Heavenly morning!’ | 

** Delightful, indeed,’ said poor Green, though evidently not knowing why. | 

“* Come along, boys, now,’ said Oakley : ‘ we’ve a great deal before us— | 
though I am afraid Mr. Green, you will think little of our Irish sporting, after | 

your English preserves. However, I have kept afew brace of peasants, very | 
much at your service, in a snug clover-field near the house. So now to break- | 
fast.’ 

“There was about a dozen of the Fifth at that time in the barrack, who all | 
eutered heart and hand in the scheme, and with them we sat down to a capital | 
meal, which, if it was not for a big tea-pot and an urn that figured in the middle 
of the table, might very well have been called adinner. Poor Mr. Green, who 
| tor old prejudice sake began with his congo and a muffin, soon afterwards, and 

by an easy transition, glided into soup and fish, and went the pace with the rest | 
of us: the claret began to circulate briskly, and after a couple of hours the 
whiskey made its appearance. The Englishman, whose attention was never 
suffered to flag, with singular anecdotes of a country, whose eccentricities, he 
already began to appreciate, enjoyed himself to the utmost. He laughed, he | 











drank, he even proposed to sing ; and with one hand on Oakley’s shoulder, and | 
the other on mine, he registered a vow to purchase an estate and spend the rest | 
of his days in Ireland. It was now about eleven o’clock, when I proposed that | 
we should have a couple of hours at the woodcocks before lunchedn. 

“*Ah! yes,’ said Green, rubbing his hands, ‘ let us not forget the shooting : | 
I’m passionately fond of sport.’ 

“It took some time to caparison ourselves for the ficld. Shot-bags, flasks, 
and powder-horns, were distributed about, while three brace of dogs caracolled 
round the room, and increased the uproar. We now sallied forth. It was a 
dark and starless night—the wind still blowing a hurricane from the north-east, 
and not a thing to be seen two yards from where you stood. 

“* Glorious weather !’ said Oakley. 

*** A delicious morning,’ cried another. ‘ When those clouds blow over, we 
shal! have no rain.’ 

That’s a fine line of country, Mr. Green,’ said I. 

“* Eh?! what ? a fine what? I can see nothing—it’s pitch dark.’ 

*“* Ah, | forgot,’ said I. ‘ How stupid we were, Oakley, not to re:nember that 
Mr. Green was not used to our climate ! We can see every thing, you know 
but come along, you'll get better by-and-by.’ : 

* With this we hurried him downa lane,through a hedge, and into a ploughed 
field ; while on every side of him pop, pop went the guns, accompanied ‘with 
exclamations of enthusiastic pleasure and delight. 

“* There they go—mark !—that’s yours, Tom—well done—cock pheasant, | 
by Jove! Here, Mr. Green ; this way, Mr. Green—that dog is pointing—there, 
fnere : don’t you see there ?’ said I, almost lifting the gun to his shoulder,while | 
poor Mr. Green, almost in a panic of excitement and trepidation, pulled both 
triggers, and nearly fell back with the recoil. 

*** Splendid shot, begad !—killed both,’ said Oakley. ‘Ah! Mr. Green, we 
have no chance with you. I give him another gun at once.’ 

“*{ should like alittle brandy,’ said Mr. Green, ‘ for my feet are wet.’ 

“T gave him my flask, which he emptied at a pull; while, at the same time, 


ee 


’ 





animated with fresh vigour, he tramped manfully forward,without fear or dread. 


: 


June 25, 


The firing still continued hotly around us; and as Mr. Green discharged his 

iece whenever he was bid, we calculated that in about an hour and a half, he 
had fired above an hundred and fifty times. Wearied and fatigued by his 
exertions, at length he sat down upon a bank, while one of the game-keepers 
covered the ground about him with ducks, hens, and turkey-cocks, as with the 
spoils of his exertions. 

*« At Oakley’s proposal, we now agreed to go back to luncheon, which I need 
not tell you was a hot supper, followed by mulled claret and more punch. 
Here the cockney came out still better than before. His character, as a sports- 
man, raised him in his own esteem, and he sang ‘the Poacher’ for two hours, 
until he fell fast asleep on the carpet. He was then conveyed to bed, where, 
as on the former day, he slept till late in the afternoon. 

** Meanwhile, I had arranged another breakfast-party at Ross, where we ar- 
rived about seven o’clock in the evening, and so on for the rest of the week, 
occasionally varying the amusement by oor fishing, or coursing. 

** At last poor Mr. Green, when called on one morning to dress, sent down 
Dan with his compliments, that he wished to speak to me. I went to him at 
once, and found him sitting up in his bed. 

“«* Ah, Mr. Mahon,’ said he, ‘ this will never do : it’s a pleasant life,no doubt, 
but I never could go on with it. Will you tell me one thing !—do you never 
see the sun here ?” 

** «Oh, bless you! yes,’ said I; ‘repeatedly. He was out for two hours on 
last Patrick’s day, and we have him now and then promiscuously !’ 

“« «How very strange! how very remarkable !’ said he, with a sigh, ‘ that 
we in England should know so little ofall this ! but to tell you the truth,] don’t 
think I ever could get used to Lapland—it’s Ireland I mean—I beg your pardon 
for the mistake ; and now, may I ask you another question—is this the way you 
always live?’ 

“*« Why, pretty much in this fashion—during the hazy season we go about 
to each other’s houses, as you see ; and one gets so accustomed to the dark- 
ness ——’ 

‘** Ah, now don’t tell me that, I know I never could; it’s no use my trying 
it ; I’m used to the day-light ; I have seen it, man and boy, for above fifty years, 
and I never could grope about this way. Not but that I am very grateful to 
you for all your hospitality, but I had rather go home.’ 

** * You'll wait for morning : at all events,’ said I,‘ you'll not leave the house 
in the dead of the night.’ 

*** Oh, indeed, for the matter of that, it doesn’t signify much; night and day 
is inuch about the same thing in this country.’ 

“* And so he grew obstinate, and, notwithstanding all I could say, insisted on 
his departure ; and the same evening he sailed from the quay of Waterford, 
wishing me every health and happiness, while he added, witha voice of tremb- 
ling earnestness—- 

*** Yes, Mr. Mahon, pardon me if I am wrong, but I wish to heaven you had a 
ittle more light in Ireland !’” 

I am unable to say how far the good things of Major Mahon's table seasoned 
the story I have just related ; but I confess I laughed at it loud and long, a tes- 
timony on my part which delighted the major’s heart ; for, like all anecdote- 
mongers, he was not indifferent to flattery. 

“The moral particularly pleases me,” said I. 

“‘ Ay, but the whole thing’strue as Iam here. Whist ! there’s somebody at 
the door. Come in, whoever you are.” 

At these words, the door cautiously opened anda boy of about twelve years 
of age entered. He carried a bundle under one arm, and held a letter in his 
hand. 

‘* Oh, here it is,” said Father Tom. ‘ Come here, Patsey my boy, here's 
the penny I promised you. There, now, don’t make a bad use of your mo- 


” 


ney. 

The little fellow’s eyes brightened, and with a happy smile, and a pull of his 
forelock for a bow, left the room delighted. 

“Twelve miles—ay, and long miles too—in three hours! not bad travelling, 
captain, for a bit of a gossoon like that.” 

‘** And for a penny !” said I, almost starting with surprise. 

“To be sure,’ said the priest ashe cut the cord of the package, and opened 
it on the table. ‘ Here we are, as nate a jacket as ever I set my eyes on, green 
and white, with a cap of the same.” 

So saying, he unfolded the racing costume, which, by the desire of both par- 
ties, I was obliged immediately totry on. ‘‘ There now,” resumed he, “ turn 
about ; it fits you like your skin.” 

‘Tt looks devilish well, upon my word,” said the major: ‘put on the cap ; 
and see, too,le has sent a whip ; that was very thoughtful of Dillon : but what’s 
this letter here? for you, I think, Mr. Hinton.” 

The letter was in a lady’s hand; I broke the seal, and read as follows :-— 

“* Dear Sin—My uncle Dillon requests you will give us the pleasure of your 
company at dinner to-morrow, at six o'clock. Ihave taken the liberty to tell 
him, that as we are old acquaintances, you will, perhaps, kindly overlook his 
not having visited you to-day ; and I shall feel happy if, by accepting the invita- 
tion, you will sustain my credit on this occasion. 

‘* He desires me to add, that the racing-jacket,&c.,are most perfectly at your 
service, as well as any articles of horse-gear you may be in waut of. 

‘« Believe me, dear sir, truly yours, Lovisa Betiew. 

“ Mount Brown, Wednesday evening.” 

A thrill of pleasure ran through me as [ read these lines ; and, notwithstand- 
ing my efforts to conceal my emotion from my companions, they but too plainly 
saw the excitement I felt. 

‘* Something agreeable there. Youdon't look, Mr. Hinton, as if that were a 
latitat or a bill of costs you were reading.” 

“ Not exactly,” said I, laughing. ‘Jt is an invitation to dinner from Mount 
Brown—wherever that may be.” 

‘* The best house in the county,’ 
Hugh Dillon. When is it for ?” 

* To-morrow, at six.” 

** Well, if he has not asked me to meet you, I'll invite myself, and we'll go 
over together.” 

‘“* Agreed,” saidI; ‘ but how shall I send back the answer?” 

The major promised to send his servant over with the reply, which I penned 











said the major : “ and a good fellow he is, 


| at once. 


€ Just tell Hugh,” said the major, “ that I'll join you.” 

I blushed, stammered, and looked confused. 

“TI am not writing to Mr. Dillon,” said I, “for the invitation came through 
a lady of the family, Miss Bellew, his niece, I believe.” 

** Whew !” said the major, with a long whistle. ‘Is it there we are ! Oh, 
by the powers! Mr. Hinton, that’s not fair, to come down here not only to 
win our money ina steeple-chase, but to want to carry of the belle of our coun- 
try besides ; that ’ill never do.” wae 

“She doesn’t belong to you at all,” said Father Tom; “she is a parishioner 
of mine, and so were her father and grandfather before her; and moreover than 
that, she is the prettiest girl, and the best too, in the country she lives in, and 


| that’s no small praise—for it’s Galway I’m talking of. And now, here's a bum- 


per to her, and who'll refuse it ?” 

‘“* Not I, certainly.” 

“Nor I,” said the major, as we drank her health with all the honours. 

“ Now for another jug,” quoth the major, as he moved towards the fire-place 
in search of the kettle. 

‘* After that toast, not another drop,” said I, resolutely. — , 

“ Well said,” chimed in the priest: ‘may I never, if that wasn’t very 


| Trish.” 


Firmly resisting all the major’s solicitations to resume my place at the table, 
I wished both my friends good night ; and having accepted Bob Mahon’s offer 
of a seat in his tax-cart to the race, I shook their hands warmly, and took my 


| leave. 


CHAPTER XXV.—THE STEEPLE-CHASE, 

I did not awake till past noon the next day, and had only completed my 
dressing, when Major Mahon made his appearance. Having pronounced my 
costume accurate, and suggested that instead of carrying my racing-cap in my 
hat, I should tie the string round my neck and let it hang down in front, he as- 
sisted me on with my great-coat, in which, notwithstanding that the season 


| was summer,and the day a hot one, he buttoned me up to the chin, and down to 


the knees. 

‘‘ There, now,” said he, ‘you look mighty like the thing—where’s your 
whip? We have no time to lose: so jump into the tax-cart, and let us be 
off.”’ 

As my reader may remember, the race-ground lay about a mile from the 
town, but the road thither, unlike the peaceful quiet of the preceding night, 
was now thronged with people on foot ar,’ horseback. Vehicles, too, of every 


| description were there. Barouches and iaudaus, and hack chaises, buggies, 


and jaunting-cars, whiskeys, noddies, and, in fact, every species of conveyance 
pronounced capable of rolling upon its wheels, were put into requisition: nor 
was the turn-out of cavalry of a characterless mixed. Horses of every shape 
and colour—some fat from grass ; others lean, like anatomical specimens : old 
and young; the rich and the poor ; the high sheriff of the county, with his 
flashy four-in-hand ; the mendicant on his crutches—all pressed eagerly for- 
ward ; and as I surveyed the motley mass, I felt what pleasure I could take in 
the scene, were I not engaged as a principal performer. 

On reaching the course we found it already occupied by numerous brilliant 
equipages,and a strong cavalcade of horsemen ; of these the greater number were 
well mounted, and amused themselves and the bystanders by leaping the va- 
rious fences around—a species of pastime which occasionally afforded food for 
laughter ; many a soiled coat and broken hat attesting the colour and consist- 
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ency of the clayey ground. There were also. refreshment-booths, stalls for 
gaming on an umble scale, tables laid out with beer, hard eggs and ginger- 
bread—in a word, all the ordinary and extraordinary preparations which ac- 
company any great assemblage of people, whose object 1s amusement. 

A temporary railing of wood, rudely and hastily put together, enclosed a 
little space, reserved as a weighing-stand ; here the stewards of the course 
were assembled, along with ‘the dons” of the country; and into this privi- 
leged sanctum was I introduced by the major, in due form. All eyes were 
turned on me as I entered; and whether from the guardianship of him who act- 
ed as my chaperon, or that the costume of my coat and overalls had propitia- 
ted their favour, I cannot say ; but somehow I felt that there was more cour- 
tesy in their looks, and an air of greater civility in their bearing, than I had re- 
marked the preceding day at the town-hall. True, these were, for the most 
part, men of better stamp—the real gentzy—who, devotedly attached to field 
sports, had come, not as betting characters, but to witness a race. Several 
of them took off their hats as I approached, and saluted me with politeness. 
While returning their courtesy, I felt my arm gently touched, and on looking 
around perceived Mr. Dillon, of Mount-brown, who, with a look of most cor- 
dial greeting, and an outstretched hand, presented himself before me. 

«You'll dine with us, Mr. Hinton, I hope,” said he. ‘No apology, pray. 
You shall not lose the ball, for my girls insist on going to it ; so that we can all 
come in together. There, now, that is settled. Will you permit me to intro- 
duce you to a few of my friends? Here's Mr. Barry Conolly, wiskes much to 
know you—— You'll pardon me, Mr. Hinton,but your name 1s so familiar to me 
through my niece, I forget that we are not old acquaintances.” 

So saying, the little man took my arm and led me about through the crowd, 
introducing me right and left. Of the names, the rank, and the residences of 
my new friends, | knew as much as I did of the domestic arrangements of 
the king of Congo; but one thing I can vouch for—more unbounded civility 
and hospitable attention never did man receive. One gentleman begged me to 
spend a few days with him at his shooting-lodge in the mountains—another 
wanted to make up a coursing-party for me—a third volunteered to mount me 
if I'd come down in the hunting season ; one and all gave me the most posi- 
tive assurance that if I remained in the country I should neither lack bed nor 
board for many a day to come. 

But a few day before, and in my ignorance I had set down this same class as 
rude, underbred, and uncivilized : and had I left the country on the preceding 
evening, I should have carried away my prejudices with me. The bare imi- 
tation of his better that the squireen presents, was the source of this blun- 
der ; the spurious currency had, by its false glitter, deteriorated the sterling 
coin in my esteem; but now I could detect the counterfeit from the genuine 
metal 

“The ladies are on this side,” said Mr. Dillon. 
to them?” 

“ You'll not have time, Dillon,” said a friend who overheard his remark : 
**here come the horses.” 

As he spoke, a distant cheer rose from the bottom of the hill, which gra- 
dually taken up by those nearer, grew louder and louder, till it filled the 
very air. 

“What is it?” said I eagerly. 

“It’s Jug-of-Punch,” said a person beside me. ‘ The mare was bred in the 
neighbourhood, and excites a great interest among the country people.” 

The crowd now fell back rapidly, and Mr. Burke, seated in a high tandem, 
dashed to the weighing-stand, and, giving the reins to his servant, sprang to 
the ground 

His costume was a loose coat of coarse drab cloth, beset on every side by 
pockets of various shapes and dimensions, long gaiters of the same material 
encased his legs, andthe memorable white hat, set most rakishly on the head, 
completed his equipment. Scarcely had he put foot to ground when he was 
surrounded by a number of his obsequious followers; but, paying little or no 
attention to their proffered civilities,ne brushed rudely through them,and walked 
straight up to where I was standing. There was an air of swaggering inso- 
lence in his manner which could not be mistaken, and I could mark that, in the 
side-long glance he threw about him, he intended that our colloquy should be 
for the public ear. Nodding familiarly, while he touched his hat with one fin- 
ger, he addressed me. 

“Good morning, sir; I am happy to have met you so soon. There isa re- 
port that we are to have no race; may Iask you if there be any ground 
for it ?” 

‘* Not so far as I’m concerned,” replied I, in a tone of quiet indifference. 

** At least,’ resumed he, ‘there would seem some colour for the rumour. 
Your horse is not here—I understand he has not left the stable—and your 
groom is among the crowd below. I only ask the question, as it affects my 
betting-book ; there are doubtless, here many gentlemen among your friends 
who would wish to back you.” 

This was said with an air of sneering mockery so palpable, as to call forth 
an approving titter from the throng of satellites at his back. 

Without deigning any reply to his observation, I whispered a few words to 
the major, who at once, taking a horse from a farmer, threw himself into the 
saddle, and cantered off to the mill. 

‘“‘In fifteen minutes the time will be up,” said Mr. Burke, producing his 
watch. ‘Isn't that so, Dillon? You are the judge here.” 

“Perfectly correct,” replied the little man, with a hasty, confused manner, 
that showed me in what awe he stood of his redoubted relative. 

“Then in that time I shall call on you to give the word to start: for I be- 
lieve the conditions require me to ride over the course, with or without a com- 
petitor.” 

So saying, Mr. Burke proceeded leisurely to unbutton his great-coat, which, 
with the assistance of his friends, he drew off. Two sedulous familiars were 
meanwhile unbuttoning his gaiters, and in a few seconds he stood forth what 
even my most prejudiced judgment could not deny, the very beau ideal of 
a gentleman-rider. His jacket, of black and yellow, bore the stains of more 
than one race ; but his whole carriage, not less than his costume, looked like 
one who felt every inch the jockey. 

His mare was led within the ropes to be saddled—a proceeding conducted 
under his own eye, and every step of which he watched with critical nicety : 
this done, he sat down upon a bench, and, with watch in hand, seemed to count 
the minutes as they flew past. 

‘“‘ Here we are—here we are—all right, Hinton!” shouted the major, as he 
galloped up the hill. “ Jump into the scale, my lad; your saddle is beside 
you; don’t lose a moment.” 

“Yes, off with your coat,” said another, “and jump in.” 

Divesting myself of my outer garments with a speed not second to that of 
Mr. Burke, | took my saddle under my arm, and seated myself in the scale. 
The groom fortunately had left nothing to a moment, and my saddle being lead- 
ed to the required weight, the operation took not a minute. 

“Saddle now as quickly as youcan,” whispered Dillon; “for Burke being 
overweight, won't get into the scale.” 

While he was yet speaking, the gallant gray was led in, covered with cloth- 
ing from head to tail. 

** All was quite right,” said Mahon in alow whisper— your horse won’t 
bear a crowd, and the groom kept him stabled to the last moment; you are in 
luck besides,” continued he ; ‘ they say he is in a good temper this morning— 
and, indeed, he walked up from the mill as gently as a lamb.” 

“Mount, gentlemen,” cried Mr. Dillon, as, with watch in hand, he ascend- 
ed a little platform in front of the weighing-stand. 

I had but time to threw one glance at my horse, when the major gave me 
his hand to lift me into the saddle. 

“ After you, sir,” said Mr. Burke with a mock politeness, as he drew back 
to permit me to pass out first. 

I touched my horse gently with the snaffle, but he stood stock still: I essay- 
ed again, but with no better success. The place was too crowded to permit 
of any attempt to bully him, so I once more tried gentle means ; it was of no 
use ; he stood rooted to the ground. Before I could determine what next to 
do, Mahon sprung forward and took him by the head, when the animal walked 
quietly forward, without a show of restiveness. 

“ He’s a droll devil,” said the groom, ‘ and in one of his odd humours this 
morning, for that’s what I never saw him do before.” 

I could see as I passed out, that this little scene, short as it was, had not 
impressed the by-standers with any exalted notion of my horsemanship—for 
though there was nothing actually to condemn, my first step did not seem to 
augur well. Having led me forth before the stand, the major pointed with his 
finger to the line of country before me, and was repeating the priest’s injunc- 
tions, when Mr. Burke rode up to my side, and, with a smile of very peculiar 
meaning, said— 

** Are you ready now, sir?” 

I nodded assent—the n ajor let go the bridle. 

“We are all ready, Dillon,” cried Burke, turning in his saddle. 

* All ready !”" re peated Dillon ;—*‘ then away !’ 

As he spoke, the bell rang, and off we went. 

For about thirty yards we cantered side by side—the grey horse ke eping 
stroke with the other, and not betraying the slightest evidence of bad te mper 
Whatever my own surprise, the amazement of Burke was beyond all bounds 
He turned completely round in his saddle to look, and I could see, in the work- 
ings of his features, the distrustful expressi 
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every side ; and, as the thought flashed acro ne that I might still acquit my- 
self with credit, my courage rose, and I gripped my saddle with double energy 
At the fo t of the slope , there was < I have already mentioned, a small 











fence ; towards this we were now approaching, at the easy sling of a hand- 
gallop, when suddenly Burke’s features—which I watched from time to time 
with intense anxiety—changed their expression of doubt and suspicion, for a 
look of triumphant malice : putting spurs to his horse, he sprung a couple of 
lengths in advance, and rode madly at the fence. The grey stretched out to 
follow ; and already was I preparing for the leap, when Burke, who had now 
reached the fence, suddenly swerved his horse round, and affecting to baulk, 
cantered back towards the hill... The manceuvre was perfectly successful. My 
horse, who up to that moment was going on well, threw his fore-legs far out, 
and came to a dead stop. In an instant the trick was palpable to my senses ; 
and in the heat of my passion, I dashed in both spurs, and endeavoured to lift 
him by the rein. Scarcely had I done so, when as if the very ground beneath 
had jerked us upwards, he sprang into the air, dashing his head forward between 
his fore-legs, and throwing up his haunches behind, till I thought we should 
come clean over in the summersault. I kept my seat, however; and thinking 
that boldness alone could do at such a moment, I only waited till he reached 
the ground, when I again drove my spurs up to the rowels in his flanks ; with a 
suort of passion he bounded madly up, and pawing the air for some moments 
with his fore-legs, lit upon the earth, panting with rage, and trembling in every 
limb. 'The shouts which now filled my ears, seemed but like mockery and de- 
rision: and stung almost to madness, I fixed myself in my seat, pulled my cap 
upon my brows, and with clenched teeth, gathered up the reins to renew the 
conflict ; there was a pause now of afew seconds ; both horse and man seem- 
ed to feel there was a deadly strife before them, and each seemed to collect 
his energy for the blow. The moment came ; and driving in the spurs with 
all my force, I struck him with the whip behind the ears. With something like 
a yell, the savage animal sprang into the air, writhing his body like a fish. 
Bound after bound he made, as though goaded on to madness ; and, at length, 
after several fruitless efforts to unseat me, he dashed straight upwards, struck 
out with his fore-legs, poised for a second or two, and then witha crash fell 
back upon me, rolling me to the ground, bruised, stunned, and senseless. 

How long this state lasted, I cannot tell, but when half consciousness re- 
turned to me, I found myself standing in the field, my head reeling with the 
shock, my clothes torn and ragged, my horse was standing beside me, with 
some one at his head ; while another, whose voice I thought I could recognise, 
called out— 

‘Get up, man, get up; you'll do the thing well yet. 
time.” 

‘No, no,” said another voice, “it’s a shame; the poor fellow is half killed 
already—and there, don’t you see Burke's at the second fence ?” 

Thus much I heard, amid the confusion around me ; but more I know not. 
The next moment I was in the saddle, with only sense enough left to feel reck- 
less to desperation. I cried out to leave the way, and turned towards tie fence. 
A tremendous cut of a whip fell upon the horse’s quarter from some one be- 
hind ; and like a shell from a mortar, he sprung wildly out. With one fly he 
cleared the fence, dashed across the field, and, before I was firm in my seat, 
was over the second ditch. Burke had barely time to look round him, ere I 
had passed. He knew that the horse was away with me, but he also knew his 
bottom, and that if I could but keep my saddle, the chances were now in my 
favour. Then commenced a terrible struggle. In advance of him, about four 
lengths, I took every thing before me, my horse flying straight as an arrow—I 
dared not turn my head, but I could mark that Burke was making every effort 
to get before me ; we were now approaching a tall hedge, beyond which lay 
the deep ground, of which the priest had already spoken ; so long as the fen- 
ces presented nothing of height, the tremendous pace,I was going was all in my 
favour: but now there was fully five feet of ahedge standing before me. Un- 
able to collect himself, my horse came with his full force against it, and chest- 
ing the tangled branches, fell head foremost into the field, Springing to my 
legs unhurt, I lifted him at once; but ere I could remount, Burke came 
bounding over the hedge, and lit safely beside me. With a grin of malice he 
turned one look towards me, and dashed on. For some seconds my horse was 
so stunned, he could scarcely move, and asI pressed him forward,the heavy ac- 
tion of his shoulder, and his drooping head, almost bid me to despair. By de- 
grees, however, he warmed up and got into his stride ; before me, and nearly a 
hundred yards in advance, rode Burke, still keeping up his pace, but skirting 
the headlands to my right. Isaw now the force of the priest’s remark, that 
were | tu take a’straight line through the deep ground, the race was still in 
my favour; but dare I do so witha horse so dead beat as mine wast The 
thought was quick as lightning, it was my only chance to win, and I resolved to 
take it. Plunging into the soft and marshy ground before me, I fixed my eye 
upon the blue flag that marked the course ; at this moment Burke turned and 
saw me, and could perceive that he immediately slackened his pace. Yes, 
thought I, he thinks I am pounded, but it is not come to that yet ; in fact, my 
horse was improving at every stride, and although the ground was trying, his 
breeding began to tell, and I could feel that he had plenty of running still in 
him. Affecting, however, to lift him at every stroke, and seeming to labour to 
to help him through, I induced Burke to hold in, until | gradually crept up to 
the fence before he was within several lengths of it. The grey no sooner caught 
sight of the wall than he pricked up his ears and rushed towards it; with a vi- 
gorous lift Ipopped him over without touching a stone. Burke followed in 
splendid style, and in an instant was alongside of me. 

Now began the race in right earnest. The cunning of his craft could avail 
him little here, except as regarded the superior management of his own horse ; 
so Burke, abandoning every ruse, rode manfully on; as for me my courage 
rose at every moment, and so far from feeling any fear, I only wished that the 
fences were larger, and like a gambler who would ruin his adversary at one 
throw, I would have taken a precipice if he pledged himself to follow. For 
some fields we rode within a few yards of each other, side by side, each man 
lifting his horse at the same moment to his leap, and alighting with the same 
shock beyond it. Already our heads were turned homewards, and I could mark 
on the distant hill the Tar-off crowds whose echoing shouts came floating to- 
wards us ; but one fence of any consequence remained, that was the large gripe 
that formed the last of the race ; we had cleared a low stone wall, and now 
entered the field that led to the great leap: it was evident that Burke's horse, 
both from being spared the shocks that mine had met with, and from his better 
riding, was the fresher of the two; we had neither of us, however, much to 
boast of on that score, and perhaps, at a calmer moment would have little fan- 
cied facing sucha leap as that before us. It was evident that the first over 
must win, and as each man measured the other’s stride, the intense anxiety of 
the moment nearly rose to madness ; from the instant of entering the field, I 
had marked out with my eye where I meant to take the leap—Burke had evi- 
dently done this also, and we now slightly diverged, each to his allotted spot. 
The pace was awful. All thought of danger lost or forgotten, we came near- 
er and nearer, with knitted brow and clenched lip—I the first. Already I was 
on the side ; with a loud cry and a cut of my whip I rose my horse to it ; the 
noble beast sprang forward, but his strength was spent, and he fell downwards 
on his head ; recovering him without losing my seat, I scrambled up the oppo- 
site bank and looked round. Burke, who had pressed the pace so hotly before, 
had only done so to blow my horse, and break him down at his leap ; and I saw 
him now approaching the fence with his mare fully in hand, and her haunches 
under her. Unable to move forward, save at a walk, | turned in my saddle to 
watch him ; he came boldly to the brink of the fence ; his hand was up prepar- 
ed to strike ; already the mare was collecting herself for the effort, when 
from the bottom of the gripe a figure sprang wildly up, and as the horse rose 
into the air, he jumped at the bridle, pulling down both the horse and rider with 
a crash upon him; a loud cry of agony rising ‘mid the struggle 

As they disappeared from my sight, I felt like one ina trance ; all thoughts, 
however, were lost in the desire to win; and collecting all my energies for a 
last struggle, [lifted the gallant grey with both hands, and, by dint of spurring 
and shaking, pressed him to a canter, and rode in, the winner, amid the deafen- 
ing cheers and cries of thousands. 

** Keep back—keep back,” cried Mahon, restraining with his whip the crowd 
that bore down upon me. “ Hinton, take care that no one touch your horse ; 
ride inside, take off your saddle, and get into the scale.” 

Moving onwards like one in a dream, I mechanically obeyed the direction, 
while the cries and shouts around me grew each moment louder and wilder. 

‘“* Here he comes—here he comes!” shouted several voices, and Burke 
galloped up, and without drawing rein, rode into the weighing-stand. 

“Foul play !” roared he ina tone hoarse with passion. ‘I protest against 
the race. Holloa, sir,” he shouted, turning towards me. 

“'There—there,” said Mahon, as he hurried me along towards the scale, 
“you have nothing to do with him ;” and at the same moment a number of 
others pressed eagerly forward to shake my hand and wish me joy. 

‘‘ Look here, Diilon,” cried the major, “ mark the weight, twelve stone two, 
and two pounds over, if he wanted it. There now,” whispered he in a voice 
which, though not meant for my hearing, [ could distinctly catch. ‘ There 
now, Dillon, take him into your carriage and get him off the ground as fast as 
you can. 


There, don’t lose 


Just at this instant, Burke, who had been talking with loud voice and violent 
gesticulation, burst through the crowd, and stood before us 

‘Do you say, Dillon, that I have lost this race?” 

‘Yes, yes, to be sure,”’ cried out full twenty voices. 

‘My question was not addressed to you, sirs,” said he, boiling with passion 





‘I ask the judge of this course, have I lost ?” 
‘ My dear U lick ’ said Dillon, in a voice scarce audible from agitation 
‘No cursed palaver with me,” said he, interrupting. ‘ Lost or won, sir— 
‘ vord.”’ 
Lost, of course,” replied Dillon, with more of firmness than I believed him 














6 Well, sir,” said Burke, as he turned towards me, his teeth clenched with 
ga. “it may be some alloy to your triumph to know, that your accomplice 

as smashed his thigh bone in your service ; and yet I can tell you, you have 
not come to the end of this matter.” 

Before I could reply, Burke's friends tore him from the spot and hurried him 
to a carriage ; while I, still more than ever puzzled by the words I had heard, 
looked from one to the other of those around for an explanation. 

“« Never mind, Hinton,” said Mahon, as half-breathless with running, he 
rushed up and seized me by the hand. ‘ The poor fellow was discharging a 
double debt in his own rude way : gratitude on your score, vengeance on his 
own. 

** Tally-ho, tally-ho !—hark, there—stole away !” shouted a wild cry from 
without, and at the same instant four countrymen came forward,carrying a door 
between them, on which was stretched the pale and mangled figure of Tippera- 
ry Joe. ‘A drink of water—spirits—tay—any thing for the love of the Vir- 
gin! I’m famished, and I want to drink Captain Phil’s health. Ah, darling !”” 
said he, as he turned his filmy eyes up towards me, “ didn’t I pay him off for 
this ?” with these words he pointed toa blue welt that stretched across his 
face, from the mouth to the ear; “he gave me that yesterday, for saying long 
life and success to you!’ 

‘Oh! this is too horrible,” said I, gasping for breath, “ my poor fellow; 
and I who had treated you so harshly ”” T took his hand in mine, but it was 
cold and clammy, his features were sunken too—he had fainted. 

“© Come, Hinton,” said the major, “‘ we can do no good here ; let us move 
down to the inn, at once, and see after this poor boy.” 

“You are coming with us, Mr. Hinton ?” cried Dillon, 

“* Not now, not now,” said I, while my throat was swelling with repressed 
emotion. Without suffering me to say more, Mahon almost lifted me into 
the tax-cart, and, putting his horse to the gallop, dashed towards the town, 
the cheers of the people following us as we went : for to their wild sense 
of justice, Joe was a genuine martyr, and I shared inthe glory of his self-de- 
votion. 

The whole way towards Loughrea, Mahon continued to talk, but not a word 
could I catch; my thoughts were fixed on the poor fellow whe had suffered 
for my sake, and I would have given allI possessed in the world to have lost 
the race, and seen him safe and sound before me. 

“There, there !” said the major, as he shook me by the arm; “ don’t take it 
to heart this way; you know little of Ireland, that’s plain: that poor fellow 
will be prouder for the feeling you have shown sonia him this night, than 
many aking upon his throne. To have served a gentleman—to have put 
him under an obligation ;—that has a charm you can’t estimate the extent 
of. Beware, only beware of one thing—do not, by any offer of money, des- 
troy the illusion ; do what you like for him, but take care of that.” 

We now reached the little inn, and Mahon—for I was incapable of all 
thought or exertion—got a room in readiness for Joe, and, summoning the 
doctor of the place, provided every thing for his care and accommodation. 

‘** Now, Hinton,” said he, as he burst into my room, “all’s right; Joe is 
comfortable in bed ; the fracture turns out not to be a bad one. So rouse 
yourself, for Dillon's carriage, with all its ladies, is waiting these ten mi- 
nutes.” 

“No, no,” eried I; “ I can’t go to this dinner-party ; I’ll not quit——*” 

‘‘ Nonsense, man!” said he, interrupting me ; “ you can only do harm here ; 
the doctor says he must be left quite quiet, and alone ;—besides, Dillon has 
behaved so well to-day—so stoutly, for him, that you mustn’t forget it. There 
now, where are your clothes! I'll pack them for you ” 

I started up, to obey him, but a giddiness came over me, and I sank into my 
chair weak and sick. 

“This will never do,” said Mahor ; “I had better tell them I'll drive you 
over myself ; and now, just lie down for anhour or two, and keep quiet.” 

This advice, I felt was good, and thanking my kind friend with a squeeze of 
the hand, for I could not speak, I threw myself upon my bed, and, strange 
enough, while such contending emotions disturbed my brain, fell asleep almost 
immediately. 





THE THAMES TUNNEL. 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

This extraordinary work is now on the point of completion ; and the bold- 
ness of the enterprize, the indefatigable labour with which it has been prose- 
cuted, and the remarkable skill which has been exercised in bringing it to this 
point of unquestionable success, place it among the most remarkable scientific 
performances of the age. We know that any thing may be laughed at, and 
that the world is fond of laughing the most at the gravest things ; but we have 
no inclination to join in ridicule of a work which exhibits so singular a combi- 
nation of the daring and the practical—of the lofty speculation and the profound 
science, both so characteristic of England, and so honourable to the national 
character. It is true that the chief engineer of this stupendous work is a 
Frenchman, but we see much less ground for national jealousy in his origin, 
than for national honour in his employment. England boasts, and justly, of 
her attracting the commerce of the world ; her still prouder boast should be, 
that of her attracting the talents of the world. A nation can give no higher 
evidence ef its superiority, than its disregard of littlenesses of all kinds. The 
Roman never gave a clearer evidence of his being marked for the master of 
the world, than when he borrowed the arms of the conquered nations—when 
he adopted the lance of the Samnite, the shield of the Volscian, and the 
faichion of the Tarentine. We only wish that our adoptions were larger and 
more frequent, that we had the power of calling to our country the talents of 
every great sculptor, architect, and painter of Europe, and that we had thus 
nobly monopolized Thorwaldsen, Canova, and the builder of the Pantheon of 
Paris, and the still lovelier Madeline. 

The Tunnel has now completely reached across the river—a distance of 
1200 feet—-and the projector and engineer had: the gratification, a short time 
since, of being the first who walked from bank to bank, to the shaft on the 
London side. ‘Those shafts on both sides of the river, which are intended for 
foot passengers, are really grand things. They are a succession of staircases 
going round a vast cireular excavation, between seventy and eighty feet deep, 
and when they shall be all lighted with gas, will be among the most extraordi- 
nary parts of the whole structure. Even now they strongly realize the poetic 
conception of the descent into the caverns of the Egyptian mysteries; and the 
view of the interior, nearly a quarter of a mile in extent, lighted with a long 
succession of melancholy flames, would probably have suggested toa Greek 
the image of anentrance into Tartarus. But, in our day, the sublime is well ex- 
changed for the practical, and this vast and formidable-looking cavern will be 
stripped of its poetic associations by the passage of carters and waggons,bales of 
goods and herds of bullocks. Still it will be almost impossible to divest our- 
selves of the recollections really attaching to this work. We have before us 
altogether a new attempt to conquer nature—a great experiment to make ri- 
vers passable without boat or bridge—a new and capable contrivance for ex- 
pediting the intercourse of mankind. ‘The stone bridge is at all times the most 
expensive edifice in the world, and the bridge of boats is always liable to acci- 
dents, and almost certain to be broken up in every instance of a flood. Be- 
sides this, the fixed bridge blocks up the navigation of the river for all vessels 
beyond the size of a barge or a small steam-boat. ‘The expense of the stone 
bridge also is enormous. Waterloo Bridge cost upwards of a million—Lon- 
don Bridge about as much more—Westmins:er and Blackfriars Bri? yes, which 
were built at a cheaper rate and in cheaper times, so constantly demand repairs 
that they probably have cost more than either of the modern ones ; but the 
Tunnel has the advantage of giving a passage from side to side of the Thames, 
where from the breadth of the river a stone bridge would have probably cost 
nearer two millions than one, and where no bridge could be thrown across 
without blocking up the most important part of the Thames, that portion which 
may be called the great wet dock of London. Yetthe expense of the whole 
has not amounted to more than £400,000 ; and even this is to be remembered 
as an expense greatly increased by the utter novelty of the experiment, by dif- 
ficulties unforeseen in the commencement, by several irruptions of the river, 
by the dearness of workmen's wages arising from the peculiar peril and singu- 
lar nature of the labour connected with an undertaking carried on at all hours, 
and wholly by artificial light. All this, too, in constant hazard of an influx of 
the river, and the various difficulties belonging to working ina mine. The 
weight of a vast body of water above, acting alike during summer and winter, 
which at any moment might break in, and against whose incursions it was as 
necessary to fortify the outside of the tunnel as the interior, added greatly to 
the difficulties of the undertaking. 

The original object of the tunnel was, to convey cattle, passengers, and ge- 
neral traflic from the rich counties on the Kent side to that great mercantile re- 
gion of the metropolis—the London and East and West India Docks. How 
far this will be now effected, is a question which remains to be decided by ex- 
There can be no doubt that if the traffic be not impeded by the fear 
of passing under the river, it must be immense. ‘The convenience of escaping 
the long circuit upto London Bridge, which, from the various obstructions in 
the streets, and the general difficulty of passing through the most crowded por- 
ipy many hours,would obviously direct the whole 
‘ » expedient has been adopt- 
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ed to shorten the passage of the traffic ; and the contrivance by which 1200 
clear feet are substituted for at least thre ules of the most encumbered tho- 
roughfares imaginable, must be adopted as a matter of p ilpable advantage. 
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building of the Tunnel seems as solid as a rock. rt the whole period from 
its commencement,we have not heard a single instance of its giving way,vast as 
the pressure was from above, and trying as were the damps,the ground springs, 
and the extreme difficulty of building under water. At this momeut the roof 
is obviously as free from damp as the roof of St. Paul’s !—and unless an earth- 
quake should burst it, the whole fabric seems much more likely to last than 
were it e d to the diversities of temperature, the heats and frost, above 
ground. I he especial advantage of the system of the Tunnel is, that it can be 
adopted in any part of the course of a river, and even in its widest part, (for 
few European rivers exceed the breadth of the Thames at Rotherhithe, unless 
where they spread into marshes or lakes,) and yet offer no impediment to the 
navigation. . sph: f 
But we regard it as having a still higher character ; we consider it as a noble 
and essential adjunct to the rail-way system, and to have come exactly at the 
r period for completing a system which is now spreading over Europe, 
which is obviously meant as a great instrument of civilization, and which with- 
out it must suffer a full stop at the banks of every great river. For we cannot 
look to any resource in the clumsy and always insecure contrivance of a bridge 
of boats or masonry, incurring great loss of time, requiring change of engines 
and carriages, with a hundred other disadvantages; while, by a tunnel, the 
whole train might sweep along wholly unobstructed, and be ag league on 
its course before a traveller could have crossed by the bridge. e shall thus 
robably see the Rhine, the Danube, and the Rhone passed below their beds, 
if the Governments of their countries shall have the funds or the common sense 
to follow up their present projects for the rail-roads. Our impression decided- 
ly is, that the tunnel is essential as a part of the railway. England hasa right 
to pride herself alike on the scientic intrepidity and the palpable value of the 
undertaking to mankind. Brunel has been knighted on the completion of his 
work. But his perseverance and talent deserve a more productive distinction. 
Wg hope that he will give us a history of this great, new, and decided tri- 
umph over nature. 





WOMAN’S LOVE.—A TALE FOUNDED UPON FACTS. 


BY JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES, ESQ. 


The heroine of my story was a homebred woman ; the narrator was the hero 
of it. 

Two years my senior was Jessie Halliday. She was associated with the ear- 
liest, brightest scenes of my life—my playmate, my fellow-student, my teacher, 
my champion. [had an indulgent father, an idolizing mother, relatives and 
friends that made much of me ; but no one was so kind to me as Jessie Halli- 
day! She was sweetness, made up of good sense, good humour, truth, enthu- 
siasm, consistency, and tenderness. Never shall I forget Paul and Virginia ; I 
had attained my thirteenth birthday when she read it to me. Equal perhaps tu 
the narrative, still I was a span or so short of the argument; but she made me 
understand it all. Her modulation alone, informed me where the thrill of the 

thos lay ; but how was the lesson emblazoned by the expression of her deep- 
lue eyes, as she occasionally turned them upon me—sow bright with trium- 
phant sympathy at the perfecting of pure, reciprocated passion, now lowering 
with apprehension at the fickleness of destiny, or the inscrutable contradictions 
of Providence ; or melted with truth at the frustration to which earthly hepe is 
obnoxious, even though enshrined in the very temple of love, and trust, and in- 
nocence ! 

Two winter evenings did the reading of the story occupy. The first time, 
we sat, I recollect, at the opposite sides of the table; she left off where the 
mutual passion of the hero and the heroine is unequivocal. The next time we 
sat side by side ; and as she resumed the story, while with one hand she sup- 
ported hercheek, she passed the other behind me, resting it on my shoulder. 
As the interest deepened, she drew closer to me. I could feel her chest heav- 
ing. I could have counted every throb of her heart ; and when the catastrophe 
brought the pathetic relation to a close, she threw her arms about my neck, and 
dropping her head upon my breast, lay weeping there. 

* Look at Paul and Virginia personified !” exclaimed my mother. 

Jessie's father and she were brother and sister-in-law—they had becn play- 
ing a game of piquet, but had laid down their carde, and’ had been evidently 
watching us. 

I see Jessie Halliday, now, as she suddenly withdrew herself from me and 
started to her feet, her eyes cast upon the ground, and her cheek and temples 
one flush of the deepest crimson. As I gazed upon her, a sensation which I 
had never experienced before electrified my heart, and set every fibre of my 
frame vibrating! Oh, that one exquisite moment of my existence, never en- 
joyed before nor since !—never to be repeated—never to be forgotten ! 

The game of piquet had been resumed. We were now unobserved, I felt 
myself irresistibly attracted towards Jessie Halliday. I approached her and 
took her hand, which convulsively closed upon mine. I felt that she was all in 
atremour. She stood utterly abstracted. 

‘Dear Jessie,” said ]. She started, and came at once to herself; and turn- 
ing upon me, for a moment, her eyes, with an expression beaming from them 
which I had never witnessed there before, abruptly disengaged her hand, and 
vanished from the apartment. 

That night I neither absolutely slept nor lay awake. My sensations were 
those of one who dreams with consciousness that he does so. Paul and Vir- 
ginia were enacted over again, but I was Paul and Jessie Halliday was Vir- 

inia. 

The next day I returned to college ; but returned as one endued with a new 
being. The flimsy, airy, heedless spirits of boyhood had vanished, and in their 
place appeared a thoughtfulness, an energy, a feeling of importance, an unut- 
terable sense of satisfaction—such as one may be supposed to experience who 
suddenly falls into some unexpected rich, enviable possession. I felt love for 
the first time! I felt confident of its return. The fiction had opened my eyes 
to the perception of the reality. The passion whose name had never been ut- 
tered by either of us I detected by its signs. The heart of its mystery had 
been revealed to me by the mantling cheek of Jessie Halliday. At one and 
the same moment, the conviction, young as J was,shot through my soul, 
that I was the object of her first affections, and that she was the object of 
mine. Neither had ever admitted any regular associate of the opposite sex, 
except the other. 

Three years—during which I was enjoined not to return home—instead of 
weakening tended rather to strengthen this impression—and yet, for the whole 
of that time I never once set eyes upon her who had excited it: but now my 
collegiate course was complete, and to-morrow [ was to set out on my return to 
my mother’s. Oh, if ever ! thought of Jessie Halliday, tenderly, rapturously, 
yearningly, it was then! From the moment I awoke in the morning till that of 
stepping into the stage-coach, from the starting of the stage-coach till its arri- 
val, not one second was she absent from my soul. 

The moment I was set down I flew to her father’s house—asked if she was 
within—was answered in the affirmative—darted up stairs—bolted into the 
drawing-room—but found, instead of her, a young gentleman seated there, who 
rose as the door opened, but seeing me sat down again, evidently disappointed 
and chagrined. I knew not who he was; but the moment my eyes fell upon 
him, a sickness came over my heart, such as I had never experienced before, 
and not more new than deadly. I felt as if, when I fancied myself upon the 
verge of reunion, the most blissful, I was about to encounter avoidance, es- 
trangement, abandonment. For a moment I debated within myself, whether I 
should not turn and rush from beneath the roof [ had been soimpetuously eager 
to enter; but a light footstep descending the stairs determined me to remain, 

and passing into the further room—the drawing-room consisted of two apart- 
ments communicating with folding-doors—I threw myself upon a chair, and 
with a palpitating heart awaited the approach of Jessie Halliday. 

I heard the door open—again the stranger rose; but not to resume his seat 
as before in disappointment. Had not his countenance, which now brightened 
up with pleasure, convinced me that the person whom he expected had entered, 
I should have been assured of it by the eagerness with which he sprang forward, 
his hand extended in the direction of the door, which, from the place where I 
sat, was completely out of sight, I felt positive that it was Jessie Halliday, and 
expected every moment to see her advance, conducted by the stranger, to a 
chair, but I was disappointed. She came no further. : 

I heard a tender salutation murmured, though as far as I could perceive, un- 
responded to on her part ; and then there was a whisper, and then a pause, fol- 
lowed almost immediately by the closing of the door, and the sound of footsteps 
descending the staircase. 

“* Was [ alone?” 

After waiting a few seconds I passed into the outer apartment—it was 
empty ! 

“T was an intruder! The stranger wished to be alone with Jessie Halliday ! 
He had anticipated her entrance into the raom—had stopped her at the thres- 
hold, and had prevailed upon her to adjourn with him to the parlour!” arid here 
I heard the parlour-door shut. 

I bounded down stairs, let myself out, unperceived, and hastening home 
without casting a look on either side of me, lest I should be impeded by the 
recognition of some old acquaintance, threw myself with other feelings than I 
had anticipated, into the arms of my expecting mother. 

Half an hour elapsed. 

“ Well, Ralph!” at length exclaimed my mother, after having looked at me 
several times inquiringly, as if in expectation of my saying something. “ Well, 
Ralph !—you astonish me! I never thought it was in your nature to forget an 
old friend, and here have you been at home for nearly an hour, and never have 
you once inquired for Jessie Halliday ; though I should not have been surprised, 
Ralph, had her father’s house been the first you had called at.” 


Che Albion. 


“Tt was the first,” said I. 

“Then still you are my own flesh and blood,” rejoined she. ‘ That girl is 
a miracle of affection, sincerity, and consistency—not to speak of her beauty, 
Ralph—the rarest thing I ever looked upon, and [ have seen fine women in my 
time. There is scarce a young man in D—— who has not proposed for her ; 
and of all who have proposed for her, there is not one who has not been at once, 
and decidedly rejected.” 

‘* Not one !”’ interrogated I. 

‘Not one,” repeated my mother. 

‘She has a lover at present,”’ said I. 

“T know she has,” returned my mother, meaningly. 

“ He was with her this morning.” 

“T almost guessed as much before you told me, and am not at all surprised at 
it,” said my mother. 

‘*She granted him a private interview.” 

‘Of course,” resumed she ; “and perhaps he popped the question, and got 
a courtesy, and maybe something else for his answer. There is the dinner-bell,”’ 
added she. ‘Come, we have no time to waste. The evening will be a busy 
one ;—mind, Ralph, your first partner to-night must be Jessie Halliday.” 
There was to be a ball at my mother’s that evening, in honour of my return. 
After dinner I repaired to my room. 

“T will not dance with her,” said I to myself, as I prepared my toilette. “I 
scorn to dispute possession of her with any man. Rivalry on my part is at an 
end, the moment she admits acompetitor for her favour.” Dear girl! I had 
never yet accosted her as a lover. Had she encouraged twenty suitors, she had 
been innocent of any breach of faith with me. 

Still a hundred times did I repeat to myself, “I will not dance with her to- 
night.” 

Of all human beings, the sulky lover plays the bear to the highest admira- 
tion. ‘The ball, as I have said, had been given on my account ; yet, anxious to 
avoid the chances of encountering Jessie Halliday, I fastened on the first two 
or three old acquaintances that entered, and keeping them in conversation, 
aloof from the rest of the visiters, left to my mother the office of receiving and 
welcoming the company—nay more, I drew one of my friends apart from the 
others, and under the plea of showing him some rare books which [ had brought 
with me from college—prizes for proficiency—contrived to steal out by another 
door, and taking him up with me into my sleeping apartment, unlocked the box 
that contained my literary treasures, and displayed them before him—ay, and 
gave him a brief abstract of the argument of each work: and when I had ex- 
hausted every topic for question or remark, I know not whether I should not 
have proposed a social stroll, dressed as we were, to the other end of the town 
and back again, had nota knock, accompanied by the voice of my mother, call- 
ing me, admonished me that she was at the door, and frustrated the enterprise 
inembryo. Apologizing to my friend, whom she requested to rejoin the com- 
pany, as she had a word or two to say to me alone, she led the way down to the 
parlour, at the door of which she stepped. 

‘“* Ralph,” said my mother, angrily, ‘* Ralph, J am ashamed of you! You 
never called at Jessie Halliday’s this morning as you told me you had! 
There is the first set danced, too: and allthe while she has been sitting, as 
I made her promise to be your partner ; but not a sight of you for the last 
half-hour have I been able to catch. In, boy, and make your excuses your- 
self.” 

And with that she opened the door, and half pushing me in, closed it again, 
leaving me alone with Jessie Halliday. 

I will not, John, attempt to describe to you the angelic being that now stood 
before me! You must infer what she was, from the effect which the sight of 
her for the first time after an absence of three years produced upon me, taking 
into account the state of my mind from the time that I hurried in madness from 
her father’s house. 

I stood absolutely speechless, John! Had the possession of the loveliest of 
creatures—which she was—depended upon my uttering one single word at that 
moment, I must have foregone the matchless treasure !_ I felt as if every drop 
of blood in my body was gathered about the region of my heart! My head 
swam, I made a movement towards her, but staggering in the attempt—yes, 
staggering, my friend—desisted, lest I should fall flat upon the floor. Not a 
tittle of exaggeration, John, in all this. Dear, generous, ingenuous’ girl! She 
perceived my emotion—she comprehended it. She approached and took my 
hand, and seeing me still powerless from the trance that enveloped me, she 
passed an arm around me, and supporting me,led me to a sofa, and seated her- 
self there beside me. The sweet, frank, tender action melted me and brought 
me to myself! The tears started into my eyes—hers were suffused at the 
saine moment. 

“‘ Jessie ! dear Jessie !’’ was all that IT could say. 

‘* Ralph,” was her sole reply ; but brief as were the symbols of our thoughts 
and feelings, they spoke to the souls of each what pages of prose and rhyme 
might undertake to describe, but could not. 

Silent, thus we sat I know not how long, looking into one another's eyes ; 
each clasping the hands of the other, and the countenance of each reflect- 
ing as it were the other's soul ; when Jessie Halliday at length found utterance. 
“ What have I done to you, Ralph ?” said the heavenly creature, in a tone 
of plaintive reproach. ‘* What have I done to you that you should have been 
ten hours at home, without ever coming to see me !” 

I related to her the circumstance of my visit, andthe result of it—my dis- 
appointment, alarm, madness; and, as I did su, the mood that had possessed 
me before returned, my hands relaxed their grasp of hers, and at the conclusion 
my head dropped upon my breast, and I sat the image of despair. Not long, 
however. 

‘Ralph !” said the sweet, ingenuous girl, slowly, and with the most thrilling 
impressiveness—“ Ralph!” said she, “for the last three years I have che- 
rished thoughts, with which if they are warranted, I would never wish to part 
—if not warranted, I cannot part too soon.” 

Here, of her own accord, she caught my hands in hers 

“ Your disappointment this forenoon,” she continued, * I could not help ; but 
for alarm or madness, Ralph,I never gave you cause—I never will give you any, 
if, as you would seem to have me understand you, you esteem me of conse- 
quence to inspire you witheither. The gentleman whom you saw at my fa- 
ther’s this morning, was an admirer ; but unsought for and undesired on my 
part. It was [that entered the drawing-room ; it is true that he besought of 
me to descend with him into the parlour. What transpired there I confide to 
you, as I feel you have aright to know it, and as I am positive that the fact 
will go no further—he proposed for my hand, and I told him it was not mine to 
bestow, as my heart—” - 

Here her resolution wavered for a moment or two. She paused, and cast 
down her eyes, which hitherto had been riveted upon mine. There was a strug- 
gle—but heavenly ingenuousness prevailed! She raised her eyes again, beam- 
ing with generosity, affection, and trust ; and fixing therm upon mine, resumed 
and completed the half-uttered sentence. 

‘* —As my heart was another's?” 

“Mine! Jessie?” ejacuted I, little anticipating such an answer as she gave 
me. 

I beheld, again, before me the blushing girl of three years ago, but deeper still 
was the crimson that now suffused her countenance—her neck—her very arms ! 
She attempted to speak,but her feelings were too powerful for hertongue! She 
threw herself upon my breast—she suffered me to infold her sweet form in my 
arms—to strain it to my heart! I bowed my lips towards hers. The first kiss 
of love was permitted without an attempt at avoidance, and returned without a 
sign of hesitation :—and now, John, lest a prude should frown if ever here- 
after this passage in my life should be related to one, let the conduct of 
Jessie Halliday be judged by the effect which it produced upon me. I releas- 
ed her from my embrace at that very moment, and threw myself upon my 
knees before her, my heart overflowing with love, and gratitude and reverence 

I need not take you up into the ball-room to witness my triumph as the con- 
scious accepted lover of the most beautiful woman in D , neither shall J 
trouble you to be privy to our interview the following day, when a full expla- 
nation took place with many a tender review and blissful anticipation ; suffice 

it, with the perfect consent of her father and my mother, we were solemnly be- 
trothed, and our union was fixed for the day upon which I should complete my 
majority—now a long year and a half distant. Yes, John, I thought a year 
and a half was an insupportably long period to wait for the possession of the 
charming girl. I little dreamed how much further off from me lay the consum- 
mation of my impatient wishes. 

My father, you know, was the chief proprietor of a very extensive and pros- 
perous cotton-factory, his share in which he had left at his death to me, burden- 
ed, if I may say so, with an ample provision for my mother, arising out of the 
profits, but fixed so as not to be regulated by their fluctuation. The establish- 
ment was worked by power, and was chiefly attended to by females, under the 
superintendence of a number of overseers, one of whom presided over every 
separate department. 

Out of three or four hundred women, John, and young ones, too, it would 
be strange if there were not one who could challenge admiration, even in a 
devoted lover. Such a one there was in the factory; a spirited, dark-eyed, 
bright-skinned, well-formed creature, who worked in the ground-floor, John,— 
that floor through which I had the most occasion to pass, as the counting- 
house stood at the further end of it. She was a picture, John, a perfect pic- 
ture, as she stood tending the spindles in a light, loose wrapper of salmon-co- 
loured-gingham ; while from her waist, which was indeed a span compared to 
her bi eam shoulders, depended a petticoat generally as white as 
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few times, never did I pass her but ‘our eyes met, and never met our eyes but 
an expression of pleasure spread over her animated countenance—not unres- 
ponded to, I must admit, by a certain sympathy on the part of mine. Still, 
John, I never interchanged one word with that girl. 

I had been reading one of the works of a great novelist belonging to an age 
cows by. I forget the title, orI don’t care to rember it. No matter whiek ; 

inner was announced just as [ had finished a chapter wherein the hero and 
a dissolute fair, in company with whom he is now travelling, and who is per- 
fectly at home upon the road, regale themselves at an inn, and indulge them- 
selves there in a manner incompatible with the reputation of their host—the 
father of two comely young women. The hero in this place degenerating into 
the profligate, commits a trespass against his mistress, which the author justi- 
fies upon the very ground of his attachment to her—seatiment, John, apologi- 
zing for voluptuousness. 

ow what think you was the effect of this chapter upon 2 young man 6f nine- 
teen? Why, toset the young gul of the factory before me, the object of 
thoughts, with which, until then, I had never contemplated her. Nor could I 
get her out of my head. I sat over my wine—a thing I hardly ever did, ex- 
cept in company—ay, for a whole hour after the cloth had been removed ; and 
each glass | took, more distinct and vivid grew the phantom which that fatal 
chapter—fatal to me at least—had conjured up. I generally spent a couple of 
hours every evening in the counting-house, but I was in no humour for it now. 
The workers had been dismissed. A languor, and at the same time a restless- 
ness possessed my whole frame, physical as well as moral. 

It had been a regular July day, cloudless and sultry ; but new a gentle air 
began to stir, balmy with freshness. You know how fond I used to be of baat- 
ing—indeed I am so still. My mind required action ; I sallied forth, hastened 
to the river-side, and jumped into the little skiff, which I always kept for the 
exercise of rowing. I soon lost sight of the quay, but the book and its effects 
continued to keep company with me’; nor did I use any vigorous effort to drive 
them away ; but whenever I felt a pang of compunction, as the idea of Jes- 
sie Halliday crossed my mind, I reassured myself with the maxim of the no- 
velist—* that he who loves one woman heartily, will scarcely resist the at- 
tractions of the rest of her sex.” I was in the vein for the incident which pre- 
sently followed. 

Passing the point of a small, sequestered, sandy cove, I startled a young wo- 
man who had been bathing, and who had just completed the task of re-attiring 
herself. My heart leaped at the sight of the factory-girl. To turn the direc- 
tion of the boat, to pull her in, to run her high upon the shelving beach, to jump 
from her, to fly and clasp the frightened creature, who, to my amazement, re- 
sisted what I thought a venial and not unwelcome freedom—the kiss which I 
would have imprinted upon her lips—was the work of a moment—a moment 
that decided my destiny for the rest of my life ! 

A shriek from the top ofa bank, some twenty or thirty feet high, and forming 
one side of the cove, caused me to look up. I beheld the father of Jessie Hal- 
liday, with the angelic creature herself hanging fainting in his arms. I releas- 
ed the struggling girl, leaped into my boat, and pushing her off, rowed back 
again with the fury of a madman ; and springing upon land, flew to the abode 
of my betrothed—I was peremptorily refused atmittance. ‘‘ She had just re- 
turned home greatly indisposed, and was too ill to be seen.”” Nor would her 
father even allow me a moment’s speech with him. With difficulty did I re- 
strain myself in presence of the servants, who resolutely enforced the injunc- 
tions of their master, opposing my every effort to obtain entrance ; but when 
the portal,at which I had never experienced any thing but respect and obedience 
before was shut upon me, I gave full indulgence to my emotions. I raved 
aloud !—smote my forehead !—grasped my hair, as if I would tear it out by 
the roots !—wept !—shrieked !—dashed myself upon the ground !—committed 
a thousand acts of extravagance, more befitting a lunatic than a man who had a 
spark of reason left him. 

That night I did not return home, but slept at an hotel ; but my mortifica- 
tions were not atanend. ‘The next morning, upon going into the counting- 
house—which was a matter of necessity, otherwise I should have bent my steps 
any where else—I found the overseer, who superintended the floor where the 
young girl worked, expecting me, for the purpose of informing me that he had 
made up his mind to resign his situation in consequence of the outrage which 
I had committed the preceding evening. Upon inquiry I learned that he and 
the girl had been long attached. He was an exceedingly well-conducted young 
man. I had increaged his salary, and thereby promoted the accomplishment of 
his wishes. Their marriage was to take place in a month. 

The pleased looks of the factory-girl were now accounted for. What an in- 
terpretation had the awakened corruption of my nature put upon the very 
workings of respect and gratitude. I felt myself degraded into the inferior of 
my servant. My better part of man rallied—resumed sway. I acknowledged 
my fault—my contrition for it—declared my resolution to atone to the utmost 
of my power for the violence which I had done to the feelings of both, and 
did so. 

But Jessie Halliday! At length through the intercession of my mother, I 
was permitted tosee her—not alone though, but in the presence of both our 
parents. I went, but with a heart foreboding any thing but a favourable issue 
to the interview. I had intended upon entering to throw myself upon my knees 
before her, and by dint of contrition and supplication to extort forgiveness ; 
but the moment I looked upon her, I felt that it would be vain. She sat the 
figure of perfect self-collectedness and unalterable determination. I was going 
to speak— 

“Stop, Ralph!” interposed she ; “I anticipate what you would say, and 
have but one answer to return—What you have been to me, you never can be- 
come again !"’ 

My heart sunk within me with a conviction of utter despondency! I could 
not speak ! 

“‘T had determined,” she continued, “never to see you again; but, upon 
mature reflection, [ thought it better that this interview should take place, lest 
you should attribute my avoidance of you to any lurking weakness, which, by 
perseverance upon your part, might alter the determination which, for the first 
time, refused you the welcome of my father’s roof. I need not remind you, 
Ralph, not only of the total absence of any attempt at disguise, but of the 
perfect frankness which has marked my deportment towards you ever since I 
became aware of the state of my own heart, and, as I believe that of yours ; 
nor do I blush for the course which I adopted, because that course was dic- 
tated by the purity of my feelings—purity which it was the life of my affec- 
tions to believe was equalled by that of yours. That belief which made me 
glory in loving and being beloved, you have destroyed for ever! What I re- 
garded as a reality, you have proved to have been but a vision. I have been 
deceived, mocked, humiliated, and I shall never put it into your power to wrong 
le again !” 

I was about to speak, but by a gesture of her hand she prevented me 

“Do not,” she resumed, “ afflict me, or rather add to my affliction ; for I 
am afflicted already—deeply ! irremediably! Do not, I implore you, add to 
my affliction, by expostulation, which must be fruitless ; or by arguments 
which, be they ever so forcible, my soul assures me cannot be otherwise than 
specious, and calculated only to mislead us both. Ralph, had I forgotten my- 
self with one of your sex, as you did with one of mine, what that I could have 
advanced in my excuse would have prevented you from casiing me from your 
confidence for ever? Nothing! For that integrity, delicacy, and devotion, 
which you will look for in a mistress, I looked for in you, from the moment that 
I imagined only what it was to love! I thought I had found them in the young 
heart upon which I believed it was my fate to have made the first impression ! 
I have been disappointed—judge what must be the result!—Such, Ralph, as 
it must have been had our cases been reversed. Solemnly, irreyocably I tell 
you so! Forget me, for I wish it! Avoid me till you can regard me with in- 
difference! Seek the affections of one who may love you, perhaps, as well as 
I have done without exacting as much; and do not give me reason to repent of 
my yielding in granting you this interview, by giving way to any impulse upon 
your part, which may have the effect of protracting it a moment longer.” 

Here she arose, end taking her father’s arm, withdrew. 

Taree days after I was on my way to the Brazils, where I remained for up- 
wards of two years, and which was at that juncture the very sojourn for a man 
disgusted with existence as I was: for human life was held as cheap there as 
the dollar, for the sake of which it was constantly sacrificed, so that murder 
went twenty times scot-free for once that it paid the penalty 

I mention this merely to prove to you how utter was the break-up of my 
happiness, from the frustration, through my own weakness, of my long-che- 
rished hopes of possessing Jessie Halliday. Almost every man here was a 
sportsman; not a week passed but two or three parties were made to en- 
joy the pleasure of fowling, and scarce a party returned without the loss of 
one or two of its members, whose lives had fallen a sacrifice to their teme- 
rity in separating from the rest. Hardly sucha thing was known as a man’s 
venturing into the woods by himself, yet such was my general practice I felt 
a gloomy satisfaction in going in the way, as it were, of the rifle and the sti- 
letto; and, strange to say, without ever incurring the slightest molestation from 
either. 

A country like this was the fit home of my desolation—self-incurred! Perils 
were my congenial neighbours. A naval enterprise, of almost unparalleled 
daring, was to be attempted. I waited upon the leader, and begged permis- 
sion to volunteer for that particular service. It was granted. Men shrink 
from danger, and yet to some natures, what mistress like her? As the bride 
to the bridegroom is she lovely! To see men rush against cutlasses and pikes 
with no more thought of their flesh than if it were cased in armour! The ac- 
tion was one of boats against a frigate. The defence was gallant, fierce, ob- 


, 





be on’t be alarmed, John,I am not going to fall in love with her—though 


stinate, but the attack was resistless. We carried her. I was wounded in 
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the eye, where you see. The weapon would have passed through my brain but 
a comrade struck it aside, and it only grazed me. Man in extremities is often- 
times a God-like creature. With his own life in momentary peril, he has a 
thought for the life of another! Glory was won, but it was not a partnership 
in that which I cared for. The struggle over, all excitement on my part was at 
an end. 

But my affections were in my native land ; and if, throughout the day, hope- 
lessness and regrets were my companions, at night I exchanged them for the 
enjoyments and the prospects which at once enriched my existence. Jessie 
Halliday was ever with me in my dreams, where the sweet time of our youth- 
hood was renewed. The scenes were different, but our feelings were the same 
as at that blessed period when her frank love was mine. But once we seemed 
to be together, under the aspect of our altered situation. That dream recalled 
me to my native land. I thought she had followed me, and was along with 
me. We were walking towards the beach, each encircling with an arm the 
waist of the other. A ship was in the offing, and a boat was in waiting at the 
quay to take us on board. We were on the point of stepping in, when | recol- 
lected something for which it was necessary for me to return. 

“Will you wait for me, dear Jessie ?” said I in my dream. 

“ Till death—death !”’ was her emphatic and strange reply. 

Iawoke. The next day I embarked for England, though, until that moment, 
] had never entertained a thought of returning. 

The winds favoured us. After an unusually short passage we made the 
port of London. Who can calculate the ratio in which approach increases the 
attraction of a beloved object? I landed inthe morning. I would not—could 
not wait for the mail, I posted every yard to D The first inquiry I made 
on my arrival was after Jessie Halliday. The first news I heard was that her 
father was dead, and on his death-bed had betrothed her to another, the identi- 
cal young man who occasioned me, causelessly, so much suffering on my return 
from college. Here was the issue of the hopes which I had long regarded as 
dead, but which my dream had resuscitated—which the ship on the point of 
sailing seemed as it were to realize—which the wind that never headed us nor 
failed us, and the waves that cheerly ran along with us, cherished and strength- 
ened! Here was their issue—despair! I was frantic! I hurried towards 
my mother’s house—not to see my mother—but to rush up into my room, and 
to fall upon mf knees there and call upon Heaven to witness my oath, while I 
swore that death should put a stop to the appointed nuptials, and from that mo- 
ment | never went out without being armed, hoping to encounter my rival, and 
deterinined to quarrel with him, and compel a hostile meeting, to the destruc- 
tion of the one or the other of us—perhaps of both. 

The third day after my arrival what was my astonishment upon coming down 
to breakfast, to receive from my mother’s hand a note from Jessie Halliday. It 
ran thus : 

“Welcome, dear Ralph! It is the hand of Providence, in its mercy, that 
has conducted you home again. Come to me precisely at one to-morrow if 
your feelings are unchanged towards Yours, as ever, Jessie Hauvipay.” 





Judge of the effect of this. Will you wonder if I was quite overpowered by 
the feelings which it excited !—if they utterly unmanned me !—if, throwing 
myself into a chair beside the table [hid my eyes in my handkerchief and 
wept with all the softness ofa child? I was a child afain—the boy of fifteen 
that I was when seated by the side of Jessie Halliday, | listened to the story of 
“ Paul and Virginia.” 

The note was dated the night before. How slowly passed the time from 
nine'till half-past twelve. The longed-for moment came however, but as I 
was going out of the house my mother called to me and stopped me. 

“Ralph,” said she, “I did not tell you, because I thought there was no 
use in doing so, but Jessie Halliday has been far from well since his father’s 
death. Do not be surprised at any alteration which you may observe in 
her.” 

At her words a chill damp came over my heart, but it passed away at the 
thought that I was going to Jessie Halliday. 

John, you may conceive my feelings, but it is impossible for me to describe 
them, when on being shown into the drawing-room, I found myself alone with 
an emaciated female figure, seated in an easy-chair, and supported there with 
pillows. ‘Could it be her?’ Yes, John, I did not know the playmate of my 
boyhood—the love of my youthhood—the idol of my manhood—and there she 
sat before me. I stood still and silent gazing upon her. 

“Do you know me, Ralph?” said a voice, which nothing but death itself | 
could despoil of its thrilling sweetness, while slowly raising herself, the occu- | 
pant of the chair at length stood up, and extended her arms towardsme. | ap- | 
proached to embrace her, but by a violent effort she anticipated me, and before 
my arms could encircle her, lay hanging on my neck. Shall I ever forget that | 

| 





hour! 

“Welcome! oh, welcome !” she reiterated ; alternately kissing me, and 
laying her cheek to mine. ‘ Welcome! oh, welcome! That Heaven should | 
have vouchsafed such mercy as to give again to my eyes and to my arms the | 
first and only master of my affections—to permit me to inhale once more the | 
dear breath—infinitely more precious to me than that of my own existence. 
Ralph, and is it—is it you!” | 

I could not speak. 

‘ Lead me back,”’ faltered she, ‘‘ to the chair—I feel faint—and seat me in 
it, and bring another and sit down beside me.” 

I obeyed her, and when she was seated she leaned her head back and half | 
closed her eyes. I fell upon my knees, and holding her hands in mine, covered | 
them with kisses, the tears rolling fast down my cheeks. 

‘* Jessie, dear Jessie |’ was all that I could utter. 

“Ralph,” resumed she, ‘I wished for this—I prayed for this, and Heaven | 
in its pity has heard me. Its bounty is perfect. {have no other boon to 
ask. What relates to itself [ have asked for already,and trust I have obtained | 
through the mediation of its appointment. Ralph, let me justify myself to you 
while the the power is spared me.”’ 

‘* Justify 1” ejaculated I. 

“Yes,” replied she, ‘so far as my feelings—or rather my conduct towards 
you is concerned, my memory is all of me that will be shortly left, and 1 would 
have it so far perfect, because I would have you so far cherish it. You know 
I loved you, but you never knew the nature of my love. Ralph,” continued 
she, casting down her eyes, which hitherto she had kept fixed on mine, and at 
the same time dropping her voice till it sank almost into a murmur, “ Ralph, 
I should have loved you till my death, though you had never been to me more 
than the boy that sat by my side when I read to you the tale of “ Paul 
and Virginia.” Here her lips quivered and her eyes filled with tears 
‘* Yes,” she continued, raising again her eyes that now sparkled with intense 
ingenuousness and affection, *‘ yes, my love for you, Ralph, was something 
akin to my love for Heaven, and such, I thought, Ralph, was your love for 
me.” 

The last sentence was delivered at intervals, and in the most subdued tone, 
as if to divest it of all harshness 

“ Ralph,” she went on, “I would not, could I avoid it, remind you of the | 
day that dispelled a vision which I fear none but a woman could form, and 
proved to me beyond the possibility of misconstruction, that the heart of which 

{believed myself to be the only cherished occupant,could admit the idea of an- 
other woman, and cast me, inanimate, as perhaps you witnessed, into the arms 
of my father.” 

I shuddered as she spoke and covered my eyes with my hands, as if the lids | 
were not sufficient to exclude the bright, insupportable gaze of the reproving 
angel. She gently caught hold of my wrists. 
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“Look at me, Ralph,” she exclaimed in an accent of indescribable tender- 
ness, ‘* look at me, while | have eyes to feast upon yours. What I have said 
Ihave uttered, not for your blame, but for my own justification. Ralph, dear 
Ralph,” she reiterated, “ it was I that was to blame, for expecting too much ; 
but { did expect it,” added she, mournfully. ‘It was the thought, the hope, 
the belief, in which my whole earthly happiness was wrapped up—which I cher- 
ished till it became the very sap of my existence, and which failing me, left 
nothing to me but withering.” : 

Here her head sank upon her breast, and she ceased speaking. At length I 
broke silence. 

“ You are betrothed,” said I. 

“ Hush !” interrupted Jessie Halliday, “Do not mock me at this hour. I} 
Promised my father on his death-bed, that as soon as 1 recovered the shock | 
which my first affections had sustained, I would bestow my hand upon him who, 
I know, regards me as his affianced wife, and gives me out as such—an hon- | 
Ourable man, Ralph, and one to be cherished—though not by me. You hear | 
the condition upon which I pledged myself to marry another, and you can see | 
how I estimated its weight. For months I have not uttered as many words, as | 
you have heard sentences from me to-day, and I feel my strength failing me 
fast.” Her voice here sank into a whisper. “ Ralph,” she resumed, speaking 
at intervals, ‘* I shall never be other than yours—never! No other man shall 


ee call me wife. You are the wedded of my soul. My husband from first 
0 last.”’ ‘ 





Here her exhaustion became extreme, and she sat for a time motionless, re- 


cli ¢ } R . 1 " ir 
hing against one side of her chair, her eyes closed Suddenly she started—| the troops The kitmudtgars were to form the main guard The palanquin- 


gazed upon me as if her whole soul was collected in her eyes 
“ww; e 
Kiss me, Ralph,” she exclaimed, and cast herself forwards impetuously | 
Upon my breast. e 
clasped her passionately—TI riveted my lips to hers. My kiss was returned, | 
and, at the same time, my name was pronounced with a sigh,—deep,t l 
convulsi » THY he as pronounce a sigh, ep,tremulous, | 
na sive. I felt the pressure of her arms, which she had cast around my 
Ck, relaxing. They slid from my shoulder, her head fell back, I raised it, and 


| nothing but danger could have inspired, seized one of my razors, and, without 


| only next door, while the others began to question me as to the cause of my 


| works, the doors as sally-ports, and the sloping coverings of the balconies, as 





gazed inher face. Her eyes were open, but the life for which I had looked 
in them was fled. 





HOURS IN HINDOSTAN. 
BY H. R. ADDISON. 


PRECAUTIONARY MEASURES. 

When first I arrived in India, I heard of nothing but snakes and venomous 
reptiles. I was told not to have a drop of milk in the room in which I s!ept, 
for fear of attracting a cobra capella or a cobra manilla. My pockets were 
stuffed with garlic to keep them off, as they have a peculiar dislike to this 
herb. A bottle of eau de luce was always about my person, as it is well 
known that, if the part bitten be instantly cut out or burnt, and rubbed with 
this celebrated medicament, and a draught of the same taken, diluted with 
water, inwardly, life may be saved, even though the manilla, the worst of all 
the serpent tribe, may have inflicted the wound. In the second class of hor- 
rors, I found scorpions and centipedes, not quite as fatal, but almost as disa- 
greeable in their attacks. From the bite of the flying-fox (a large species of 
bat), down to that of the musquito, everything seemed venomous, insuring a 
tiresome, and often dangerous illness. Even the common little lizard, dropping 
a liquid when passing over one’s body, which causes a smart pain, and finally 
raises a blister, or the large ant, which abounds in the East, are objects to be 
dreaded. In such a climate, if the blood is not ina good state, a long con- 
finement to the house generally attends the very slightest of these accidents. 
No wonder, then, that a feeling of dread continually haunted me respect- 
ing these reptiles, a feeling which embittered many of my otherwise happy 
10urs 

Like every one else who indulges in antipathies or fears, the objects of my 
dread hourly presented themselves before me, not only in imagination, but in 
propria persona. If a snake was found in the cantonment, i was sure to 
be an accidental spectator on the occasion. if a serpent-charmer arrived, | 
was certain to be the person to whom he first applied for employment. My 
dogs were bitten, my monkey killed by the sting of a scorpion. I lived a 
life of continual terror. I only once dared to go out shooting. That once 
was enough: never can I forget the horrors of it. I ventured amongst some 
rose-bushes, which abound near Ghazepoor, where I was quartered, and 
amongst which good sport was sure to be found. I ventured, I say, to pene- 
trate this aromatic jungle, when lo! I saw a cobra manilla at a short dis- 
tance. I did not hesitate, but raising my gun, I fired directly at the monster. 
Whether I hit her or not I have never ascertained ; whether I had disturbed 
the reptile when coiling round her eggs I knew not. But no sooner did the 
shot touch her than, suddenly unwinding her close folds, the cobra manilla 
darted towards me. I turned and fled. The snake pursued me. I summon- 
ed up my best speed, but allin vain. I glanced round,—the serpent was 
close tome. I halloed loudly for my syse, who was holding my horse some 
quarter of a mile off. I still further increased my speed. ‘The snake actually 
began to spring, darting as it were, throwing itself in quick successive bounds 
after me. I threw down my gun, and speeded on for my very life. A ditch 
was before me. I was so nervous, I missed my distance, and was actually en- 
tangled in it, striving to climb the opposite bank. The cobra was on the very 
brink following me, when my syse came running up. He assisted me in 
mounting my horse. Nearly fainting, I started home to my bungalow, so com- 
pletely overcome as to be unable to tell my servant for several hours after- 
wards what had occurred. 

Other accidents, somewhat similar to the above, which occurred to my 
friends, served to strengthen my fears; more particularly the fact of our 
assistant-surgeon (who lived only next door) having actually found a cobra 
manilla in his bed, a circumstance by no means unparalleled during the 
rains. 

To guard against such accidents was my constant study. My room was 
strewed with garlic. A night-light continually burned in my bedroom. A 
bottle of cau de luce always stood within reach ; and yet, with all these pre- 
cautionary measures, I never could sleep soundly, so great was my dread of a 
midnight attack from some dreadful reptile. 

My courage was soon put to the test. 

One evening | returned, more than ordinarily fatigued, to my bungalow, 
and hastened to bed. Iwas soon asleep, and, as usual, dreaming away of 
Europe and her charms. Suddenly 1 was awakened by a cold object resting 
onmy arm. Involuntarily I raised my other arm towards it. It glided rapid- 
ly Off, not however, till it had inflicted its dreaded bite; for I plainly felt the 
pain, which, though not acute, was stinging, resembling the puncture of a hot 
instrament, or sudden scald. The fact, however, was obvious. I had been 
bitten, and was probably adead man. I uttered a piercing shriek, and sprang 
from my bed. I rushed towards my dressing-table, and with a courage which 





hesitation, cut out the bitten part. I actually scooped out a piece nearly as 
large as anut. Then, with my arm bleeding in the most dreadful manner, I 
rushed towards the lamp, and catching it up, burnt the lacerated part for seve- 
ral seconds. 

By this time several of my servants had arrived, alarmed by my cries. 
One hastened off for our assistant-surgeon, who, as I before said, lived 


alarm. 

In broken sentences I explained to them my situation. They were horrified. 
Whilst one poured eau de luce into the dreadful self-inflicted gash, the others 
prepared a portion of the same medicine, diluted in water, which I hastily 
swallowed. 

By this time I was more calm, and when Dr. Sisson arrived, I was collected 
enough to view my situation with becoming philosophy. 

Whilst he was dressing my arm, and binding it up, I took advantage of 
the silence, the awe of the moment, to signify to him my last wishes in case of 
my death. I stated the mannef in which I wished to be buried, the style of 
letters I wished written to my relations, the way in which I wished my little 
remaining property to be disposed of. 

The doctor was almost tempted to shed tears. The surrounding kidtmut- | 
gars stood in the mute agony of woe. Sisson, however, hoped I had cut deep | 
enough, and he assured me he thought the virus had not had time to enter 
the system. He, therefore, bid me hope for the best, and all yet might go 
well. 

‘« Let us, at least,” said he, in conclusion, “ have the consolation of destroy- | 
ing the reptile that has thus endangered your life. Here, my men, bring each | 





| a soft cane, and let us attack the monster togother.” | 


The men ran out, and came back, each armed witha pliant bamboo, a single 


stroke of which will instantly kill the most dreaded snake in India. | 


‘** And now, suzround the bed; the reptile cannot have got away. Gently, 
gently, keep your eyes steadily fixed. He must be under the pillow. Direct- 
ly I raise it, be ready to strike. Ha! there he is!” 

The servants at once struck at the object pointed out,and succeeded in killing 
it. They held it up, when, lo! it proved to be apoor little lizard, a harmless 
animal, which, beyond the blistering drop he had let fall on my arm, bears no 
venom. 

The doctor burst out into a roar of laughter. The black rascals joined | 
in it. 

The next week I was forced to get two months’ leave ; for wherever I 
appeared, with my arm in a sling, my dying words were quoted to me. In a 
word, I was almost teazed to death, merely because, when I fancied I had | 
been bitten by a snake, I had chosen to take “ precautionary measures.” 


| 


| 
| 
| 


THE BESIEGED 

Harry Walton was as good a fellow as ever breathed. I believe him to 
have done as many kind and generous acts as any man that ever visited In- 
dia. His joviality was admitted, his courage undoubted, and yet, on ac- 
count of a mere quiz, he took huff, and quitted the East. The facts were sim- 
ply these :— 

Walton’s sister was married to a Bengal civilian, who held a high post up the 
country. Harry was on a visit with his brother-in-law, when the latter was 
suddenly called down to Calcutta on urgent business. Ere he departed, how- 
ever, he gave up the charge of his household to Walton, impressing on his mind 
that he ought to be extremely vigilant and circumspect, as there were several 
large bodies of Decoits (banditti) roaming about the country, who had had the 
audacity to attack and plunder almost all the indigo-planters’ houses in the 
neighbourhood, and would, more than probably, on hearing of the absence of 
the master of the establishment, attack in turn the house of the civilian. 

Harry swore to die in its defence, laughed at the idea of being taken by sur- 
prise, and having served for some time in the 2nd battalion of the West Mid- 
dlesex Acton Parish Branch of the Loyal and Local Volunteers, spoke of the 
affair secundem artem, styling the windows embrasures, the verandahs out- 


glacis. The corner rooms were bastions, and the front of the house was the 
curtain. The bobichis (cooks,) armed with spits, were to act as lancers ; the 
beestees (water-carriers) were to have their goat-skins filled with wine to refresh 


bearers were to lie inambush outside.in order to cut off the retreat of the enemy 
In a word, Thompson, (the civilian of whom I speak,) was so bothered by his 
military brother-in-law's jargon of * buttresses,” “ bastions,” “* pontoons,” and 
‘‘escalading,” that he was glad to cut the conversation short, and start off on 
his journey 

As my tale might seem to touch upon the possible want of courage exhibi- 





words as possible, an occurrence which took place that evening. It will at 
once, I trust, convince my reader that Walton was just about as daring as any 
man could possibly be. 

The devotion to the fair-sex, the almost idolatry in which a young and hand- 
some Englishwoman is held by the British male residents in India, is beyond 
the conception of any dame accustomed even to the greatest homage which 
Europe can offer. It is all very well to quote as a miracle, as an act of supe- 
rior gallantry, the riding one hundred miles to procure a bouquet, the gift of a 
necklace worth twenty thousand pounds, or the risk of life in defence of an in- 
jured female. God bless their poor-spirited hearts ! Why, in India a man will 
do twice as much for the half of a single smile. The following sketch will 
give a faint idea of this feeling :— 

Five or six gentlemen, civil and military, had taken their tiffin at Thomp- 
son’s on the day of his departure, and were strolling through the grounds with 
Mrs. T’., one of the loveliest women in Bengal, when they happened to a 
proach a very deep ¢ank (pond,) in which several alligators were said to lurk. 

At the moment they did so, many of the party were lavishing the most ful- 
some compliments on their fair hostess, vowing they would readily lay down 
their lives to elicit a single smile from her fair lips. Mrs. Thompson enjoyed a 
joke, and particularly relished the idea, which she had suddenly conceived, of 
punishing the parasites around her. Determined to test their gallantry, she un- 
hesitatingly threw her glove into the tank, declaring she should value him most 
who brought it back to her. In an instant every gentleman had plunged into 
the water. Yes, every one,even Harry Walton, who, in his eagerness to prove 
his admiration of le beau sexe, jumped in with the rest ; nor was it till he found 
himself drowning, (for, amongst other subjects which had escaped his memory, 
he had forgotten that he was totally unable to swim,) that he suddenly remem- 
bered he was thus exposing his life to obtam a smile from his qyn sister! Poor 
fellow! He floundered about for several minutes, calling eu lustily for 
help, which being at length afforded him, he was drawn ashore more dead than 
alive, drenched to the skin. 

A man who would thus wantonly risk his existence for the mere caprice of a 
lady could surely be no coward. 

To return to my narrative. The night of his ducking Harry slept soundly. 
It is true he had dreamt all kinds of things about earthquakes, and battles, and 
such-like stuff; but he never awoke till nine o’clock next morning, when he 
went down to breakfast. 

How great was his astonishment on entering the room to find himself as- 
sailed on all sides with reproaches and sarcasms! He could scarcely believe 
his ears when he learnt that, during the night, the house had been besieged by 
alarge body of decoits, that a brisk attack had met With a sharp repulse, that 
many volleys had been fired, that two robbers and one of the servants had been 
killed, and that the Burragh Sahib’s surdar (the great man’s head servant) had 
thumped at his (Walton’s) door for at least half an hour, without being able to 
awaken him, at least so said the man; others, however, less charitable, fancied 
Harry had been but too ‘“ wide awake ” to come forth and risk his precious per- 
son. Even the ladies had borne their part in the defence, and were now not 
backward in quizzing the poor volunteer. 

That day was one of misery to the wretched Harry. The torments he en- 
dured from the banterers stung him almost to madness. Goaded by sneers, 
annoyed by inuendoes, Walton felt almost tempted to commit suicide. 

Determined, however, that a recurrence of the scene should not take place, 
previously to retiring to bed, our hero planted sentinels in every direction, and 
leaving his door open, he sank down on his couch half dressed, his rifle ready 
loaded beside him, a light burning, and every precaution taken to insure his in- 
stant awaking at the slightest noise. 

It was about twelve o'clock, when a servant stole quietly in, and informed 
him that some decoits were said to be lurking about the grounds. Up jumped 
Harry ; in a moment he was ready to sally forth. Having first desired that no 
one else should be called, he determined that, as he had not shared the glory of 
the preceding evening, the honour should now, at all events, be his own. Fol- 
lowed by a dozen armed men, he sallied forth to beat the grounds. The moon 
shone brightly, and cast long shadows. Once or twice Walton was almost de- 
ceived by fancying these umbrageous reflections to be human beings ; but, for- 
tunately, he reserved his fire till he could be quite sure of doing execution. 
Presently a murmur from one of the followers was heard. ‘The man was pro- 
ceeding down a hedge-row with the stealthiness of a cat. 

“He is there, massa; we see him now. Don't fire yet, massa. Hush!— 
he come this way.” 

“‘ Where is he?” agitatedly demanded Harry. 

“* There, there,—straight forward ,—just there !” 

Walton raised his piece and fired : an unearthly noise resounded through the 
air. ‘The natives rushed through the hedge just as the other European visitors 
in Thompson’s house came up and joined the party. 

** Whar, whar,”’ (wonderful wonderful,) cried the followers. ‘ Honour to 
the great chief,” added they, in their usual poetic manner of rehearsing loudly 
the triumphs of a European. ‘‘ Whar, whar, the great man has arisen—yes, 
he has arisen in his might, and shot a Jackass ! ! !” 

For the future happiness of poor Harry Walton, the assertion was but too 
true. He had destroyed an innocent donkey, which was quietly feeding on the 


other side of the leafy fence. 


The jest was too good to be easily given up or soon forgotten. Walton was 
so jeered about his magnanimous exploit, his noble defence of his brother-in- 
law’s house, thit he foolishly took huff, and, rather than bear the joke, threw up 
his appointment, and returned to Europe. 











A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY FROM 
HERAUT TO OURENBOURG, ON THE CASPIAN, IN 1840. 
BY CAPTAIN SIR RICHMOND SHAKESPEAR. 


[This is a narrative consisting of the journal taken by the author upon his 
route in 1840. Being a subaltern in the army of the Indus after the taking of 
Ghuznee, he was employed upon an important diplomatic mission, the object 
of which was to obtain the withdrawal of the Russian army, which was at that 
period advancing upon, and within three days’ march of, the city of Khyva. Sir 
R. Shakespear. having marched from Heraut to Khyva, was successful in the 
arrangement of a treaty between the Khan of Khyva and the Russian General, 
the prominent conditions of which were, on the part of the latter, that he should 
withdraw the Russian army within the limits of the Russian empire; on the 
part of the former, that the Khyvans should restore to the Russians all the Rus- 
sian prisoners who had been taken and held in slavery by the Muscovan sub- 
jects of the Khan of Khyva. The detention of these prisoners had always form- 
ed the pretext of Russia for its advance against the Khan’s dominions ; and, in 
order to destroy this effectually for the future, Sir R. S. guaranteed to the Rus- 
sians the restoration of all the prisoners within the Khan’s dominions—and for 
this purpose, personally undertook to collect and march them in safety into 
Russia. He accordingly liberated and took charge of these prisoners, upwards 
of 500, and with the whole number crossed from Khyva to the Caspian. He 
left the prisoners at Ourenbourg, passed through Russia, being every where re- 
ceived with enthusiasm by the countrymen of the prisoners, and on his arrival 
at St. Petersburg obtained a ratification of the treaty from the Emperor, and 
had the honour of receiving his thanks publicly. . 

On his arrival in England, he received promotion and rank for his services, 
and is now military Secretary to the Commander-in-Chief of the Bengal army, 
at present in the Khyber pass on its way to relieve General Sale.] 

On the 11th of May 1840, a packet arrived at Heraut, from Sir W. H. Mac- 
naghten, with important instructions for Captain Abbott. As this officer 
was absent from Khyva, Major Todd considered it advisable to depute me to 
carry out the wishes of Government, and onthe evening of the !3th I made 
my farewell call on the Vuzeer, Yar Mahomed Khan, who insisted on accom- 
panying me to my halting-place, a village about two miles from the city. This 
is certainly a delightful part of the world to one fond of excitement. A fortnight 
ago, | was thinking of putting coloured glass in my windows, and making other 
alterations in ny quarters, as there appeared every prospect of my remaining 
at Heraut for many a day; it was then decided that I should go with despatches 
to Cabool, and, just as my arrangements were completed for this trip,I received 
instructions to move towards Khyva! If I fail in getting to Khyva before the 
Russians drive the Khan Huzarut from that city, I have every chance of being 
carried away in the uproar; the whole country will be in confusion, and,though 
my party is a respectable one, it is anything but invincible; the chances, 
however, are in my favour, as all the chiefs through whose country I pass are 
in friendly correspondence with us, and each of them knows that civility to me 
is sure to be profitable to him. In short, the chances of distinction are so great, 
and the hazard so slight, that the heart of even a wren would be gladdened by 
the prospect ; 

My party consists of the Cazee, Moollah Mahomed Hassan, who, from his 
being somewhat of a conspirator, we have been in the habit of calling “ Brutus” 

—his son, Mahomed Daood, an active young fellow,who is so fond of adventure 
that he cheerfully leaves his young wife to come with us—Khoda Woordee 
Khan, a man of old but ruined family, who ought to be faithful, if there is such 
1 thing as gratitude in this part of the world ;—and lastly, Fazil Khan, a fine 
specimen of the troopers of the irregular horse of India, true as steel, fearing 
neither man nor devil, and obeying the orders of his immediate superior to the 
very letter. Brutus, I should say, is about 60 years old ; he is a manof con- 
siderable rank, a Moolah and Cazee, whose family in former years possessed 
great influence and wealth in the valley of Heraut ; he is passionate and violent, 
but of unflinching courage, and has much influence with the tribes I shall have 
to pass through; his opinion of his own rank and consequence is very great. 











ted by Harry after the departure of his host, I will merely relate, in as few 


His son is invaluable ; he looks after the horses, loads the mules, ties my turban, 
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helps to cook the dinner, and ap d : 
appetite. Khoda Woordee proceeds more leisurely about his work ; he is a quiet 
gentlemanly man, blessed with a most luxuriant beard, and whether doctoring 
a mule or eating his food, he is always sedate, and seems to think a good deal, 
but never speaks if he can help it. Fazil Khan is, simply, the most faithful 
single-hearted creature I have ever met with. With the above party I am to 
dine, breakfast, and associate for an unknown time, and I would not change 
any of them. In addition to the above, I have seven Demauk Kipchag troopers 
from the Vuzeer, who look as if they were good men for work. One of them 
is called “the Wolf,” from a curious habit which he is said to possess of rush- 
ing into danger. I dare say we shall have occasion to put his vaunted courage 
to the test. 

I am writing this at 9 4. m., on the 15th of May, not having had time, in the 
multiplicity of arrangements previous to my departure, to keep a journal. I 
took leave at sunset yesterday of my brother officers, at about five miles from 
the city. All the mules had passed us, and the only absentees were Mahomed 


Daood and Khoda Woordee. Brutus explained the absence of the former, by chan. Connected with this spot is a tradition, viz., ‘That once upon a time 


saying he had sent him on duty to the city ; but Khoda Woordee’s absence 
could only be imagined by supposing he was thinking of something 
which every body else had forgotten. The march was to Purwaunah, 
about six and a half miles through the range of hills north of Heraut ; a capital 
road, fine moonlight, and only one false alarm on the route. Just as I had taken 
off my boots wk 

saying, that when close to the halting-place he had been chased ; that a poor 
wretch, who was on foot in his company, had been seized, he feared, by the 
seven horsemen from whom he had thought it judicious to flee. He beg- 
ged that I would allow him to take some of the Kipchag troopers and go to the 
rescue of his companion TI consented, and had some idea of going myself ; 
but I am glad I did not, for while Brutus was groaning and praying for his son 
Mahomed Daood, whe, he feared, must have fallen into the hands of Khoda 
Woordee’s pursuers, in came young Daood in convulsions of laughter, saying, 
that seeing some one riding a-head of him, and wishing to have a chat, he put 
his horse to a canter, and that the person a-head of him increasing his pace, he 
(Mahomed Daood) called lustily to him, in the name of the Prophet, to pull in 
his horse, but the louder he cried the quicker fled the horseman, who, I need 
hardly say, was Khoda Woordee, who for once thought too much, in as much 
as he mistook a young stripling for ‘‘seven Turcomans on a chupas.”” Some 
time afterwards, when my convulsions of laughter had somewhat subsided, I 
saw Khoda Woordoe sneaking about the door of the ruin,which was my halting- 
place, and asked why he had remained behind the party? But I could not find 
it in me to quiz him, particularly as he gave an excellent reason for stopping 
behind. Old Brutus and I had good cup of tea, and sweatmeats, before going 
to bed, and the ‘ lovely moon'smiled on our slumbers.” We had just eaten a 
capital breakfast, without feeling the use of knives and forks, or tables and 
chairs. I have been advised to adopt the Affghan dress on this trip, and find it 
far from an unpleasant costume, and—shall t confess it’—becoming. The 
most objectionable part is the nether garment, which, in direct opposition to an 
Englishman’s ideas of fashion, is so preposterously wide as to be inconvenient ; 
those made for me (I begged for small ones) have nearly a circumference of six 
feet for each leg; in fact, as a facetious friend of mine observes, ‘‘the thing is 
not a pair of breeches, but a divided petticoat.” Mine are of a bright red co- 
lour, and my shirt is of the same blushing hue; my coat is something like a 
long surtout, without a collar. it is made of a light blue chintz, and trimmed 
with cashmere shawl. The cloak is made very full, with long sleeves, and ofa 
light brown colour. The turban is of white muslin, and arranged with great 
skill by Mahomed Daood, in large folds. The wristband is a light striped shawl, 
and the hoots much like those of the Horse Guards, but with pointed toes. At 
Heraut | always found, when conversing with a native of the country who 
had never before seen the European costume, that he was so absorbed by as- 
tonishment at the difference of dress that he could think of nothing else, and 
that instead of listening to my arguments he was counting my buttons. I have 
nearly 300 ducats tied round my waist under my clothes; and Brutus, Fazil 
Khan, and two private servants, are similarly loaded in different amounts, mak- 
ing a total of 1500 ducats, or about 900/. Our party consists of thirty, and we 
have thirty-five horses and mules. 

May 16th.—Khoosh Robat—Made a very pleasant march yesterday of 
twelve and a half miles. The road generally excellent and the weather de- 
lightful. Crossed a pretty little stream, where are the remains of an old 
bridge. The Khoosh is a small stream; the caravanserai here is magnifi- 
cent, large enough to quarter a brigade of infantry ; the roof is still in good 
order; I could not get any tradition concerning it. About halfway we passed 
a reservoir of water. These buildings prove the wealth and generosity of 
former kings, who little thought that their works would last longer than their 
own fames. 

May 17th.—Killa-i-Juppat, forty-five and a half miles. I am ashamed to 
say quite knocked up. I rode an Arab horse, who could not walk with the 
Turcomans, and shook me dreadfully. We stopped at two places on the road, 
one for a cup of tea and the other fora few hours’ sleep. ‘The first seventeen 
miles of the road are truly beautiful ; you cross over the crest of the hills,which 
must be, I should say, at an elevation of 7000 feet. There are hundreds of hills 
sloping off in all directions, and covered with the most luxuriant grass ; every 
variety of colour was to be found in the weeds, and every little valley had its 
own peculiar stream of the purest water. The Herautees may well boast of the 
beauties of Bad Khyss (as this part of the country is called) in spring. The 
remainder of the road isin some places destitute of water. A rather amusing 
conversation took place between Brutus and an old Turcoman who had jomed 
our party. The latter ventured to hint that the nether garment of the Affghans 
was a little too large, and by this remark brought down a torrent of ridicule 
from the old conspirator, according to whom Turcomans are mere savages,who 
dip abit of bread into melted sheep’s tail, and pronounce along and solemn 
grace over this meal. ‘The old Turcoman was very wroth, and as the dispute 
appeared to get too warm, I came to the Tartar’s rescue, saying, that the best 
soldiers were those who cared least for their food and comforts; and that, as 
for the Affghans, they required one mule for their turban, and another for their 
nether garments. Old Brutus is a surprising old gentleman for work ; when 
every one of the party but he and the Wolf wished to stop,he persisted in push- 
ing on, and I could only get a little rest by throwing myself off my horse and 
calling for my servants. The cause of all this haste is to get out of the country 
of the Jumsheedees Demauks, who are said to be notorious and expert thieves. 
This place is on the banks of the Khoosh River. Plenty of grass. 

May 18th.—Yesterday evening I made the acquaintance of a patriarch 
amongst the Jumsheedees, a very pleasing old gentleman, of mild and winning 
manner. He took us to his khail near the road, and gave us buttermilk, and 
sent his son so show us the road. His khail was a large one; the khurgahs, of 
which there were about twenty, were arranged in lines, and the calves and 
lambs inside the square. ‘The females seemed very busy at their domestic ar- 
rangements, and the children fat and happy. My old friend said he had suffer- 
ed very much from the Persian force, which, during the late siege of Heraut, 

was sent to this valley ; he and all his tribe, with every moveable thing, re- 
treated to the hills; but they fled so precipitately, and to so great a distance, 
that they lost several hundred cattle. We marched eighteen miles during the 
night ; the first half of the road is through the different little valleys close to 
the banks of the Khoosh, the remaining distance is along the bed of the river, 
which you cross at a tolerable ford. 

At sunrise started again, and moved twelve miles along the banks of the 
Khoosh. Our place of rest during the heat of the day was ill chosen; heat 
great, flies troublesome, grass indifferent, and water distant. Total distance 
thirty miles. 

May 19th.—Travelled six and three-quarter hours last night ; road generally 


good, but many quicksands in crossing the Khoosh; in one of them the Wolf 


got a most effectual ducking, and lost his gun, which, however, we found again 


after some search. ‘The sleeping-place was ina damp grassy spot; but if it 


had been in the bed of the river, I don’t think I should have objected, being | old gentleman, with a very white beard, sitting under an awning. He did not 
most completely tired. At sunrise loaded and mounted again, and marched | move one inch to receive me, (served me right for calling, and yet! think I was | 
five and a quarter hours : total distance forty-four miles, to the Moorghaub, a | right, and the old fellow wrong, in spite of his grey beard.) 1 fear I must bring 
muddy, rapid stream, the banks of which are thickly fringed with tamerisk jun- | this insult to the Khan Huzarut’s notice. Called immediately afterwards on | 
gle. Here we found a kafilah of grain bound for Heraut, and a man with a] the Khuleefa, another greybeard, but a very different character ; he received 
note from the Cazee of Yellatoon to Major Todd, in which I found it written | me like a patriarch This old gentleman has very great influence with all 
that Captain Abbott had not only succeeded in stopping the advance of the | Turcomans, by whom he is much respected and trusted; he is considered al- 
Russian army, but had reached St. Petersburg, and procured an order for the | most a saint : and the Turcomans afe only too glad io make him the distribu- 
return of the force and the destruction of the forts. I don’t believe this, though | tor of their charitable donations. elie y 


what on earth could make this Cazee of Yellatoon write such a falsehood 


is difficult to imagine At any rate, I shall go on to Khyva; [ have de- | poor-rates. The Khuleefa is a very small man, of very quiet and retiring man- 
cided on sending the Wolf back with this letter; he promises to reach | ners—a rara avis—a bashful Turcoman. His face is pleasing, notwithstanding 
Heraut in two days, and to return to me at Merve on the sixth day from this | the loss of the bridge of his nose, which was caused by frost. From the Khu- 


date 


May 20th.—Before starting yesterday, the Cazee came to my tent and said | total distance twelve miles. The regular road crosses the river Moorgt aub 


that three Turcomans were carrying away some natives of Heraut as slaves 


On coming out, I found Daood had seized the bridle of the lead ng Turcoman, | of finding a ford. I am the guest of a jolly-looking Turcoman, whose khail is 
and was bringing the party to our camp T here were ten slave , two females, | very extensive My host speaks nothing but Turkee, and | know nothing of 
and the rest boys—mere children I am ashamed to say that I was silly enough | that language ; but I fancy we both feel alike, for he brought me a bow] of but- 


to let my anger jead me into the absurdity of expressing the disgust and hor- 


ror which I felt, and was guilty of the folly of lecturing Turcomans on the | the Salore Turcomans, and fallen amonst the Surruks; the former are said to 
evil of their ways. The poor children seemed thin and harassed, but not the | have 10,000, the latter 15,000 families. They appear very similar, except that 


least frightened, nor very anxious for their release ; though it is possiblé that 
fear of the three Turcomans prevented their speaking out on this subject. | 
asked Brutus to sit by me and write the names of the slaves, of their relatives. 


and the people who sold them. They had been sold, it appeared, by the Jum- 


esheedees and Hazarehs. I had no power to release these poor creatures, and 


pears at that meal in a good dress, humour, and 


called for a pipe, Khoda Woordee galloped into the court, |‘comans often cross it when on plundering excursions. Very heavy jungle on 


loose, they would soon have been retaken. We let the party therefore go, and 
passed them oo about three miles from the river. Both the females and 
the smallest of the boys were mounted onthe camels. I trust that this hu- 
mane arrangement was not made merely while I was passing. My party 
could not be restrained from showering curses on the Turcomans; and Fazil 
Khan begged me with moist eyes to release the slaves. We moved this night 
twenty-two miles ; plenty of wood and grass along the road, which is gene- 
rally good, though there are some steep ascents. The valley of the Moor- 
ghaub, along which we are now moving, is narrow, and bounded by sand- 
hills, which are covered with bushes of camel-thorn and other stunted herbs. 
The valley itself has a fine soil, and has been highly cultivated in former 
ears, but itis now deserted. Stopped to sleep and feed the cattle for a few 
ours, and started a little after sunrise ; passed a place called Sundook Koo- 


a box fell to the ground here.” (The ark?) This is all I could get from the 
Turcomans, who grinned and said, “ Yes, a box fell there, and therefore it is 
called Sundook Koochan.” 

May 21st.—Started before sunset, aad marched twenty-two miles. This 
particular spot is much dreaded by travellers and kafilahs, as the Turka Tur- 


this part of the road, which is still along the Moorghaub; slept, and fed the 
cattle at about two miles from the Bund-i-Yellatoon, or bank which throws the 
water of the Moerghaub into the canal of Yellatoon. The flood this year has 
been so great as completely to destroy this bank, and the canal is consequently 
dry. At sunrise, started again, and moved ten miles; heat oppressive ; total 
distance thirty-two miles. 
May 22d.—Marched nineteen miles to the camp of a friendly Turcoman, 
who did his “little possible’ to make me comfortable, and brought me his son 
and a colt, both of which he said were my property. I of eourse thanked 
him, but I told him that I only received one kind of Peshkush, (present,) viz. 
slaves. At sunrise moved eight miles to Yellatoon, where there is a governor 
and cazee. Old Brutus was very anxious, when we came near this place, to 
see whether these worthies would come out to meet us, and at one time he 
fondly hoped they had done us that honour ; for being short-sighted, and seeing 
some troopers coming towards us, a complacent smile crossed his coarse fea- 
tures, and stroking his beard, “After all, they are Mussulmen;” but Daood 
soon dispelled the charming illusion, saying. ‘Oh father! these are dogs 
and sons of dogs, and have sent servants to meet us.”’ Great was the old man’s 
ire, and deeply he vowed not to enter their tents ; but seeing several people 
collected a little distance off, I made up to them, and, on dismounting, found 
they were the authorities of Yellatoon. They gave me a hearty, though rough 
welcome, and led me to a tent which had been pitched for the occasion. One 
or two words of prayer, and a stroke of the beard, took place immediately we 
were seated, and raisins and bread were brought in and devoured. The Tur- 
comans have not the slightest pretensions to politeness ; they do exactly what- 
ever suits their fancy, and expect their guest to please himself in every way. 
They have one custom which I found sufficiently troublesome: they consider 
it unpolite to leave their guest alone, and unless you keep the door shut, you 
have a constant flood of visiters, who enter, sit down, stroke their beards, and 
exit. Last year the governor of Yellatoon stole Mahomed Daood’s cloak,—at 
least so sayeth Brutus. This governor is of the same tribe as the Khan Hu- 
zarut, upon whom he is entirely dependent. He is much interested in making 
it believed that the Russians have retreated, and seems much vexed if any one 
doubts this circumstance. This advance of the Russians on one side, and our 
own in Affghanistan on the other, have greatly alarmed the more intelligent 
among the Asiatics, who say, ‘ Do you think we are such dolts as not to per- 
ceive what will be the end of all this! You and the Russians will meet and 
shake hands, and we shall be crushed in the operation.” Just as I was leaving 
Yellatoon, the governor brought me two superb hawks, which he begged me 
to accept. I pleaded the impossibility of carrying them with me ; upon this 
he immediately gave me an old man to take care of them, and the only way of 
escape was to give the old man a couple of ducats, and tell him to look after 
the hawks until my return. Brutus says that the birds are celebrated for their 
speed, and worth at least four slaves each. 
May 23d.—Marched last night about ten miles, good road, and this morn- 
ing came to Merve, about twelve more. There is a small shell of a fort here, 
and a considerable bazar. We are shut up in a small enclosure, and no one 
allowed to come and see us. . The authorities of this place were very anxious 
that Brutus should halt at some other spot, but he has refused most stoutly to 
leave me : he is so enraged at the treatment which [ have received, that he 
has done nothing since our arrival but abuse the fathers, grandfathers, and re- 
lations of all Turcomans, and he now appears to be much relieved. For my 
part, I am heartily glad of the arrangement, and trust the exclusion of visiters 
will be continued, though officially I have remonstrated against it. ‘The go- 
vernor, in reply to my question,‘‘ Whether the Khan Huzarut of Khyva wished 
me to be treated as a prisonerduring my stay at Merve 1” has sent a very hum- 
ble answer, saying that he feared some of my property would be stolen, and 
my rest disturbed by visiters, and that therefore he prevented any Turcomans 
from entering the square assigned for my residence. 
May 24th.—Brutus very anxious for the visit of the governor, but I feel 
confident he will not do us that honour. ‘To-morrow is the grand market-day, 
and horses, camels, grain, and slaves, may be had in great abundance. | 
must buy camels, as 1 have to carry water and grain for ten days for my 
party. 
May 25th.—The governor sent his servant to say he could not call, as he 
was in mourning for his brother. who, by the way, died eight months back ; he 
wants me to call on him, but this I have not agreed to. I said, if he had made 
the excuse the first day I would have called; but as he was a servant of the 
Khan Huzarut, who was our friend, I thought it due to the latter to make the 
customary present before leaving, so I sent a Cashmere shawl. He is a dog, 
but it is as well to throw him a bone, asI am compelled to pass through his 
kennel. The Wolf returned to me before sunset; he reached Heraut from 
the Moorghaub, a distance of 140 miles, in 36 hours; at Heraut he got a fresh 
horse, and rejoined me at Merve, a distance of 260 miles, in 105 hours! He 
has brought me an English newspaper dated 4th March, 82 days from London 
to Merve! Before his arrival I was talking over with Brutus the chance of 
his getting safely through the perils of the journey ; “Why,” said Brutus, 
“fatigue can’t kill him, and no one in this country will kill him, for itis more 
profitable to sell him; and as the Wolf has already been three times sold to 
the Turcomans, a fourth will make nq great difference.” The horse he has 
ridden here from Heraut is ruined; if he survives, he can never be of service 
during this journey, his back being dreadfully wounded by the saddle. It may 
be as well to describe here the khurgab, (literally donkey-house,) which is the 
dwelling of the Turcoman tribes. I am now living in one which is eighteen 
feet high. ‘The wall is five feet high, and is formed of dried willow boughs, 
crossing each other diagonally. At each cross a leather thong is passed through 
both the pieces of willow, so that the whole can be shut up and placed on a ca- 
mel. ‘This wall is first pitched, and a broad strap of carpeting passed round 
it, binding it to a doorway. The roof is formed of a ring of willow-boughs, 
having holes in it for the insertion of other willow-boughs, covered at one end, 
which radiate from the ring, and slope down to the wall, to the top of which 
they are firmly fixed; over this framework thick felts are bound; and, with 
good carpets on the floor, a dwelling is formed, which keeps out heat, cold, 
and rain, and is easily removed to any other spot. Itis certainly better than 
any tent, and has the advantage of excluding thieves. The camels are brought, 
the leather bags for water ready, all supplies laid in, and off we go to-mor- 
row. 
May 26th.—Called after all on the governor. The fact is, I could not omit 
this attention without appearing to slight the Khan Huzarut. I founda very 


believe he is well worthy of the trust, 
, | though they say that some of his attachés eat an unconscionable share of the 


leefa’s, I returned to my own quarters—loaded, and started ; heat very great ; 


close to the town, but the boat is injured,and we have followed the river in hope 
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termilk directly I arrived, and this was exactly what | wanted. We have left 


the women here all wear red head-dresses of a curious shape Brutus is much 





scandalized at their wearing no veils. Ihave seen one or two tolerable beau- 
+» \ 1 ‘ e 

tie’ amongst them ; ‘their morals are not highly spoken of, but they appear t 

me to be quiet, careful housewives. There are several Jews at Merve, and, to 








ducats for a bill on Heraut. True to his caste, he asked exorbitant interest. 
He is now busy getting the fair sex of this khail to make up covers for my hor- 
ses’ ears and bellies, a precaution necessary, owing to the number of venomous 
flies on the road we are taking. There are two roads from Merve to Khyva, 
or, as it is more generally called here, Corgunj. One is called the Rah-i-tukht, 
the other, the Rah-i-chushmah ; we take the former, as it has more water. It 
is said, however, to be the longer by two or three stages. Brutus thinks the 
governor of Merve means to play false. The man he has sent with us has sud- 
denly decided that it is impossible to take the Rah-i-tukht, as the river is not 
fordable. Brutus says that the other road is often dangerous ; and, at any 
rate, the camels we have with us are only sufficient to carry water and grain 
for our party, with the assistance of wells, and I have ascertained that for four 
days I should find no water whatever on the Rah-i-chushmah ; so sending for 
the guide, and hearing all the pros and cons which he could urge, I told him 
that I had made up my mind either to return or to go by the Rah-i-tukht. He 
talked a good deal about impossibilities, &c., and went to make some enquiries. 
I hope, by the assistance of the Jew, to turn his flank, by getting a guide from 
this khail. I had secured one at Merve, but the governor sent for him, and told 
him not tocome with me. The Jew has succeeded in getting a guide for me, 
who agrees to take me halfway to Khyva, on condition that I give him his food 
while with me, and eight tillahs for his trouble. ‘The demand is most exorbi- 
tant, but I see no other way of avoiding returning to Merve. 

May 27th—After many sr on the part of the governor’s servant, to 
detain me and to prevent the guide I procured yesterday from coming with me, 
I at last got away from the khail, and marched sixteen miles ; water and grass 
abundant, camel-thorn most luxuriant, wood rather scarce; stopt during the 
heat of theday. It now appears that the guide, who is to receive eight tillahs 
from me, only knows one road, and that that road is impassable ; he has, how- 
ever, he says, found a Turcoman who has just come across the desert from his 
khail on the Khyva road. In the evening, we moved seventeen miles and a 
quarter to the river Moorghaub ; grass scarce, wood plentiful. 

May 28th.—Marched in the morning fifteen miles along the banks of the 
Moorghaub, which we crossed at an excellent ford—the stream about thirty 
yards wide, three and a half feet deep, and bottom hard. The river is, how- 
ever, full of quicksands, and the greatest care must be taken in searching fora 
good ford. There is but little grass on its banks, wood abundant, the air cool 
and pleasant. In the evening started again, imtending to make a long march, 
but at five miles came on another stream ; very foolishly tried to find the ford 
myself, and got intoa bad quicksand in which I nearly lost my horse. The 
mules and camels crossed lower down without any accident. The Wolf this 
day showed his carnivorous nature by killing and dividing one of my two re- 
maining sheep without leave asked or given. I rather think he will in future 
see the necessity of controlling his appetite within the rules of propriety. 
Amongst other things, he had to walk the march through the heavy sand and 
under a hot sun in his large riding boots 

May 29th, Friday —The Turcoman who is to receive eight tillahs from 
me, is missing ; his mare trotted into our camp last night covered with mud 
and water, and we fear the poor wretch must have been drowned, as it is 
knewn that he could not swim: I have now only the guide whom he had pro- 
vided for me to trustto. Moved this morning four miles, when we came toa 
third stream of the Moorghaub, where we had difficulty in finding a good ford. 
We are halting on the bank while the people go to search for the body of the 
unfortunate Turcoman. At one p.m., no light being thrown on thegl'urco- 
man’s fate, we started, and moved fifteen miles, when we came toa fourth 
stream, nearly as large as the first, which detained us two hours. We then 
moved four miles into the desert. I sent for the Governor of Merve’s servant 
and my only remaining guide, and cross-questioned them as to where they in- 
tended to take me. The Governor's servant acknowledged that he had no idea 
whatever of the road. The guide said, he knew of two reservoirs of water in the 
desert, and that he would stake his life on taking me to them before twelve 
o'clock the next day ; he confessed he was much surprised at coming on the last 
stream, as he thought we had beenclear of the river, but that he had cross- 
ed much higher up. He is a very intelligent-looking young fellow, and I will 
trust him. I take with me water sufficient for one day, and have told this 
young guide that he shall have the eight tillahs promised to the deceased 
Turcoman, whose family I will try to provide for. He says that he is confi- 
dent of finding the water, and that “ my swerd is on his neek if he fails.” 
May 30th.—Started last night at half-past one, and moved eleven miles and 
a quarter ; when the first dawn of day appeared, it was fine to see the young 
Turcoman gazing like a startled antelope from side to side, scampering up to 
every mound and peering over every sand-hill. He saw me using a telescope, 
and begged to be allowed to look ; upon my giving him the glass he seemed a 
little frightened, suspecting infernal agency ; but summoning up his courage, 
he shouted, ‘‘ Inthe name of God !” and applied the glass to his eye, prepared 
for the worst that might happen. It was long before he could arrange the fo- 
cus to’suit his eye, but at length an exclamation of ‘God is great!” showed 
that he began to see the use of the instrument. He had been most anxious, 
during the last two miles, for a certain mark which he said he must be near. 
At length he pulled up, and said, that if I would give him a trooper to go with 
him, he would find the water and return tome. I complied, and lay down in 
the mean time fora nap. My dream was a confusion of drowning Turcomans, 
telescopes, streams of water, and the horrors of dying of thirst. In an hour 
and a half these dreams were disturbed by shouts and yells, and on getting up 
I saw the Turcoman, with his cap in his hand, screaming, and urging his horse 
towards us. Long before he reached us, his shouts of ‘* Water, | have found 
the water, there is plenty of it!” were to be heard, and after five miles we 
reached it. ‘The reservoirs were mere pools dug in the bed of a small ravine ; 
the water was muddy, but of good flavour ; and the coarse grass on the edges 
of the banks proved a “bonne bouche” to the horses. Having reached this 
water, the difficulty is to hit upon the road from Meshed to Bokhara which 
crosses the road te Khyva. Started again in the evening, and marched fil 
teen miles, until it was so dark that we feared the camels might lose our track. 
No signs of the road as yet, but my guide says he can go as well by the stars 
as by daylight ; he says, we must move all night, and warns us that we shall 
not reach water until late to-morrow.—[ To be continued. ] 





THE SPITALFIELDS BALL. 


We are called upon, on the spur of the moment, to give a portraiture of one 
of the most brilliant scenes we ever witnessed ; and we despair of doing jus- 
tice to it. It was like a vision; and its description—if we can materialize 
with our pen any of its dreamy scenes—must appear still more visionary. Al- 
though called a ball, such was not certainly the character of the entertainment 
of the night. Ball there was not—at least for three hours after our arrival. 
Whenever an attempt was made to dance, the pressure from without on the 
circle of dancers compelled the opposite partners to embrace most suddenly ; 
and as these endearments, if they ever take place anywhere, (which we poor 
bachelors know not,) are never public, and are expected to be always volun- 
tary, the fair danseuses flew away from the quadrilles like hunted hares. 

The ball was, in fact, at first only a coup-d’wil; and a most magnificent 
coup-d’ail it was. Every box in the house was taken ; every box exhibited, in 
bright relief, beauty and diamonds, with a back-ground of splendid uniforms to 
set them off. The whole house was festooned with draperies of the most bril- 
liant and effective colours, in which yellow and gold predominated over red 
land blue. Gas circles of light descended on all sides, precipitating down be- 
| low their effulgence. Small columns, of the lightest and brightest forms, divi- 
| ded the boxes, and gave an architectural charm and lightness to the ordinary 
opera-boxes—the most sombre and ungraceful receptacles imaginable, as every- 
body knows. Butthe beauty of the scene was concentrated over the ordinary 
pit entrance, where the conjuror’s wand had been ably applied. — 

There was raised a portico, supported by light columns, reaching to the gal- 
lery, with the most elegant and rich draperies surrounding the edges of the 
portico, and festooned above as well as below ; whilst the canopy of silk, frin- 
ged with gold, was parted at the back of the enclosure, and extended into the 
| royal retirmg room. From the sides of this portico, with its elegant circular 
projection in front, stairs of graceful architectural form descende d into the pit, 
which had been made level with the stage. On the last steps of these stairs 
stood the official persons belonging to the Lord Chamberlain’s department ; 
whilst in the front space before the Royal box, which had been railed off, the 
yeomen of the guard in their old picturesque costume, commanded by Sir 8. 
Hancock, the exon in waiting, held their watch over the intruders upon the 


royal presence : 

Two orchestras were established ; the one unseen over the portico, and al- 
most level with the gallery, consisting of loud speaking trumpets, trombones, 
clarion, and other wind instruments ; the other was plac« d on the proscenium, 
consisting of string instruments, enlivened by the cornet a piston, flutes, fla- 
seolets, &c. Each orchestra in turn took up the burthen of musical perform- 
ance, except at the entrance and retirement of her Majesty. when the stage or 
chestra striking up God save the Queen, the loud-toned wind instruments and 








ny suprise, I found one located here, who astonished me by offering me 100 


drums, invisible in the upper regions, responded to the sister band—a circum- 
stance which had an admirable effect, and which wasa faithful interpretat 
of the feelings of the audience, who echoed in their hearts the peeling an 
them, with an enthusiasm strongly marked in the looks and motions of the gay 
crowd 

The Great Officers and Gentlemen of the Household and Officers in wait g 
preceding, at a few minutes after ten, her Majesty an 1 her Roval consort ane 
suite, together with Count Mensdortf and his sons, in their white Austrian | 
forms, took their seats in their destined places, amidst the loud | laudits ana ¢ 
husiastic cheers of the throng, at this time struggling lot he theatre 
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1842. 


that moment the coup-d’eil was magnificent, and baffles description, It pre- 


sented such a picture as no artist can render with every resource of the picto- 


rial art and genius. As we stood on the Proscenium, the lovely sovereign and 
her handsome consort appeared before us, presenting a perfect tableau in its ar- 
chitectural frame, and of marvellous distinctness, her Majesty, the Prince Al- 
bert, the Duchess of Gloucester, occupying the foreground—the sovereign oc- 
cupying the centre of the picture, radiant with her youth and beauty, on which 
an exquisite circlet of invaluable diamonds reflected the intense brilliancy of 
light which it caught from the hanging radiance above. Behind stood the Lord 
Steward, the Lord Chamberlain, the Master of the Horse, and the great officers 
of the household, with their ensigns of office, and even the white uniforms of 
her Majesty’s young foreign relatives seemed to be placed to throw more effect 
and grace, more distinctness in the background. 4 

In the meantime, as the eye swept the lines of boxes, were seen standing be- 
neath the gay draperies, and amidst the silvery columns, all the first personages 
of the kingdom—the aristocracy of rank and the aristocracy of riches for once 
meeting on the same ¢errein—all dressed in gala costumes, covered with gems 
and orders, and appearing to have strained every effort to find such outward ap- 

arel as seen in such a position would create the most brilliant effect. We 
Lave already said that for several hours dancing, in spite of every effort, was 
exceedingly limited ; and after the first coup d’ail, the only scene to recreate 
the royal eye was the struggle of gay revellers striving to pass the ascending 
entrance placed near her Majesty’s box. Many a groan, many a laugh was 
heard, as in the unavailing efforts some were squeezed until their breath failed 
them, some fell, some had their masking habiliments put hors de combat. 

Every now and then, some fair damsel sank beneath the pressure of the 
crowd in a fainting fit, upon which the throng made way, and the sight of the 
brilliant scene appeared to be the only restorative necessary to bring the fair 
sufferers to life again. It was the main defect in the disposition of the even- 
ing’s revels. ‘The entrance of the crowd being placed near the spot where 
her Majesty sat, and where an immense throng pressed forward to contemplate 
la maitresse de tous les ceurs,—there you could see a thousand of upturned 
heads, which appeared immoveable, with their eager eyes intently looking for- 
ward, as if they could never gaze their fill. 

At twelve her Majesty retired for twenty minutes, to change her constrained 
position, and take some refreshment. On her return her kind condescending 
return—which was hailed with general cheers and plaudits, a little scene took 
place, the most charming in effect we ever beheld, although those who did not 
witness it may not think it produced so much. 


‘drawing-room en petit, which took place in her Majesty’s box, and which really | 


looked like a performance at court, seen in the magic mirror of a conjuror, or 
as if it were a scene enacted by the sovereign before her subjects, unused to 
court, to initiate them in the courtiers’ life. 

Her Majesty and their Royal Highnesses rising, their illustrious relatives ar- 
rived first in the box, preceded by the Lord Chamberlain; then followed the 
Lady Patronesses ; then came the principal foreign Ambassadors,—all in turn 
paying their devoirs and making their obeisance as persons of such high rank 
and such courtly habits alone can accomplish. Their forms made visible by the 
flood of light,—rendered still more distinct by their decorations and jewels,— 
appeared to pass over the broad field of the curtain at the back of the box, as 
if they had been projected upon it by a magic lamthorn. The grace of this 
apparently dumb show was enchanting; but transcendent above all were the 
courteous and varied movements of the young sovereign herself, as she suc- 
cessively acknowledged, with nice shades of distinction, the comparative me- 
rits and rank of her visitors. But presently came the climax of the scene ; 
the brilliant stream of visitors passed off one by one,—the hero of a hundred bat- 
tles suddenly appeared, alone, bowing to her Majesty ; a burst of cheers and a 
thunder of applause broke through the silent contemplation of the throng. 
This sight gave at once the full measure of British glory ; to see such a subject 
bowing to such a sovereign. 

But time presses ; we must part reluctantly with the scene, which even to 
remember, after the fatigues of such a night, excites our feelings to an over- 
flow of words. At one o'clock, her Majesty, and the brilliant galaxy, of which 
she ‘s the ruling star, retired amidst the most intense expression of public gra- 
titude. Soonafter her Majesty, a sufficient proportion of the throng departed 
to allow place for free motion and free breathing in the arena below. The 
dances then began con spirito; the most brilliant tenants of the boxes descend- 
ed, and occupied the raised seats surrounding the circumference of the immense 
ball-room. As we retired, the beautiful Duchess of Sutherland, crowned with 
diamonds, the Countess of Jersey, and the lovely Lady Clementina Villiers, 
and other noble ladies, attended by the Duke of Beaufort, and members of 
the corps diplomatique, were standing on the raised seats near the pit entrance ; 
whilst on the other side of this adit, ladies and gentlemen, who had scaled the 
walls of the crazy wooden landing leading to her Majesty’s abandoned throne, 
were tumbling down with the yielding balustrades and parting timbers on the 
devoted heads of the retreating throng. Fortunately, however, the falling an- 
gels and the prudent retiring mortals below were guittes pour la peur, and for 
the performance of some pirouettes of the most delicate and critical exposé, 
and of the most unforeseen and startling effect. As to ourselves, we came 
away with the conviction that the best ¢raresiissement for such an gqyerwhelm- 
ing fancy-ball is a cuirass of India rubber, and a helmet like that worm by the 
men of the fire-brigade. 

We have neither time nor space to describe the dresses of the revellers, of 
which we are only this moment reminded. They were exceedingly various, 
from the plain dress of the ordinary soirées, to those of the most prétentieux 
extraordinary, and even outré. The objects of our envy were two soi-disan/s 


inhabitants of New Zealand, gigantic mortals, dressed in the costume of the 


savage chiefs and man-eaters of those sunny climes. We envied, we say, the 
sang froid of these anthrophagi, and still more the large fans with which they 
cooled the caky surface o1 red and ochre on their faces.—Court Journal. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

The Marquis of Londonderry’s Narrative of his Visit to Constantinople is 
now on the eve of publication. The beautiful scenery of the Bosphorus—the 
strange manners and habits of the Turks—and the noble writer's interviews 
with the distinguished personages with whom he came in contact during his 
stay in the City of the Sultan, are said to be among the most striking fea- 
tures of this new work. ‘The south of Spain and Morocco, both which 
countries his lordship has also visited, will form themes for descriptive illus- 
tration in the present volumes. Several portraits and engravings will also be 
given. 

Massantsito.—The lovers of light reading will be gratified to find that 
this Italian romance, under the editorial auspices of Mr. Horace Smith, is in 
the press, and will speedily make its appearance. Almost every one, either 
through the medium of books, or from having witnessed the dramatic repre- 
sentation of the famous exploits of Massaniello, knows something relative to 
the career of the celebrated Neapolitan fisherman, and whatever they may 
know is of that exciting character to induce a wish to learn more. : 


Lives or Turk Queens or Enctanp—The fifth volume of this instructive 
and amusing work is in a state of forwardness at press, and will, it is hoped, 
be published towards the latter end of the present month. It will comprise 
the biography of Henry the Eighth’s sixth and last consort—Katharine Parr 


(with a beautiful portrait of this queen, copied, by permission, from a fine paint- | 


ing at Hampton Court)—and that of Mary the First, daughter of the aforesaid 
monarch, of whose personal history little has hitherto been known beyond the 
leading outline. : 

Mary Queen or Scors.—The history of this unfortunate queen has again 
and again occupied the attention of the biographer and the historian, and it is 
matter of question and of controversy to this day whether or not she deserved 
her fate at the hands of Elizabeth. Much new light is likely to be thrown on 
the subject by the publication of the forthcoming ** Leuters of Mary Queen of 
Scots,” now fer the first time given to the English public. Her “ sayings and 


doings,” thus chronicled by herself, cannot fail to be perused with eager curi- | 


osity. ‘The world is indebted for these historical treasures to the enterprise and 
research of Prince Labanoff. 

Mapames D’Arstay’s Diary.—The fourth volume of this delightful work, | 
containing the continuation of the Court Diary, will be ready about the 20th 
instant. The royal and noble personages who formed the courtly circle of 
George the Third are, as in a moving panorama, most familiarly introduced to 
the reader by Miss Burney, whose agreeable descriptive style of writing has by 
the critics been likened to that of Horace Walpole. 

The Life of the late Rev. Dr. Scott, Lord Nelson’s Chaplain, is nearly rea- 

y. 

The Ambassador's Wife.—The new novel, thus called, is by Mrs. Gore : it 
iS a tale of the present day, and, as its title intimates, is conversant with courts 


and courtiers, and unveils a few of the mysteries of the Court of St Peters- | 


burgh, portraying to the life the Emperor Nicholas and his consort, and glances 
Sccasionally at our London courtiers and diplomatists. 

A new novel by the late Mr. Theodore Hook, upon which he was employed 
= nearly the time of his death, is announced by Mr. Bentley. It is called 
h Perecrine Bunce - or Settiep at Last ;" and is said to be equal to the 

4ppiest productions of this giited writer, and unrivalled humourist. 

Mr Masson, so generally known on account of his long residence and re- 
Be . . ; 
narehes in Affghanistan, &c., is about to publish the narrative of his travels in 
“at extraoidinary country. 


We allude to the levée, or | 


She Avion. 








ARRIVAL OF ILLUSTRIOUS FOREIGNERS. 


“Thick as the leaves that fall in Vallombrosa” are hosts of distinguished foreign- 
ers hastening to our shores. In all years at this gay season we have had to record 
the same movement ; but we much doubt whether any previous May days have 
concentrated in London so many ‘‘lords and ladies gay” from distant lands 
as are at the present moment sojourning in the only capital whose halls are 
thrown open through the summer. Independently of Royal and noble visitors, 
whose names and whereabouts are chronicled,we have now to add the arrival of 
Count Mensdorff and his four gallant and youthful sons,relatives of her Majesty, 
all holding high rank in the Austrian service,whose initiation into the mysteries 
of society will, ere long, amongst our charming coutrywomen, find ample scope 
‘in whispering soft nonsense in a lady’s ear.”’ Late in the season we are led 
| to expect the arrival of the Prince de Joinville, the gay sailor son of the King 
_ of the French, and his brother the Duke d’Aumale, no less distinguished for 
‘military service in Algiers. ‘The King and Queen of Belgium are also coming 
, On a visit to her Majesty ; and to these gay prospects may be added, that the 
Archduke of Austria, who shared in our glories at Acre, and Prince Paul Es- 
terhazy, will swell the lists already boasting so much splendour. The arrival 
' of the foreign Princes will produce a number of fétes and balls,—already we 
| hear the rumour of another bal costumé, and another epoch at the Palace. If 
| discreet to doso,we might mention also several banquets and balls which await 
the arrival of the Royal and Imperial visitors. What is no less certain and 
| more immediate in the way of pleasure,are the number of déjeuners champetres 
| now fairly on the ¢apis. One is talked of at the Duke of Devonshire’s, at Chis- 
| 





wick ; one at Sion House ; one at the Duke of Buccleuch’s,at Richmond ; and, 
later in the season, at the Marchioness of Londonderry’s Rose Villa.—London 
| paper. 


—— 
A Daring Navigatur—The Semaphore of Marseilles gives an account of 
| the arrival in that port of a bold and ingenious sailor, who has constructed a 
| boat formed to fit his own body, when laid at full length, in which he traverses 
| the sea with a swiftness and security rivalling that of fishes. His head and 
arms alone appear from without, and with the latter, holding a pair of oars, he 
| impels himself along. Provisions are stowed in recesses of the boat, and thus 
| he made voyages from Toulon to Nice and Leghorn, coming to Marseilles by 
| the islands of pie. On arriving in port he complied with all the prescribed 
| regulations, entering his own name, Malbec, and that of his vessel, and then 
| darted across the harbour like an arrow. On being examined when on shore 
| the wonderful vessse! was found to be a most perfect piece of mechanism. It 


| is furnished with a small pump, similar to that used in wine and beer-houses for 
| drawing the liquor from the casks in the cellar, and by means of which any 
| water the boat may make can be easily discharged. Having been deprived of 
| his left leg, M. Malbec has converted its wonden substitute into a mast, upon 
which he occasionally raises a sail suited for his light bark, and which he can 
trim with ease, according to the wind and the course ke wishes to steer. M. 
Malbec’s visit to Marseilles is said to be for the purpose of having a vessel on 
his plan constructed of cast iron, with various improvements, among which are 
to be hollow masts, admittting air into the body of the boat, so that either in 
foul weather or when requiring sleep, he may lie down on the mattress at the 
bottom, close the hatchway and apertures for his head and arms, without fear 
of being suffocated. He has given his vessel the appropriate name of the 
Duck. 

The Legion of Honour.—We &nd in the Budget for 1843 the following ac- 
count of the number of persons composing the Legion of Honour, and the ex- 
pense of this institution to the country. The account is made upto October 
15,1841. There are 82 grand crosses, of whom six are without pay ; 202 
grand officers, 41 of whom are unpaid; 799 commanders, 565 of whom only 
are paid ; 4,494 officers, 2,151 of whom are unpaid ; and 44,101 chevaliers, of 
whom 25,624 are unpaid. The total number of members is 49,678. Of the 
76 grand crosses with pay, 5 have 20,000f. each per annum; 1 has 15,000f., 
32 have 5,000f. each, 21 have 2,000f. each; 12, 1,000f.; and 5, 250f. Of the 
paid grand officers, 3 have 5,000f. each; 60, 2,000f.; 68, 1,000f.; and 30, 
250f. Of the paid officers, 808 have 1,000f. each; and 1,535, 250f. Of the 
chevaliers who are paid, 1 has 1,500f., as being the oldest of the order; a'l the 








ees —— 
but he has kept in view what others in the pride of human learning are but too 
apt to overlook : he has 
“* Look'd through nature up to nature’s God,” 
and, whilst he has invested his philosophy in all the charms of romance, and 
nearly all the smoothness of poetic numbers, he has kept a load-star constantly 
in view to which the attention of his readers was perpetually invited. 

Away, then, with the cant which disparages the value of that man’s labours 
who is mainly intent upon placing, in attractive form, the truths which others 
have reached before him ; and whose constant aim has been to raise the admi- 
ration of great truths still higher by rendering them substantially serviceable to 
our most important earthly duties. The time has arrived in which the value of 
a solid education is appreciated, and in this view the services of Mr. Mudie ac- 
quire a greatly increased value ; for such is the charm of style, and such are 
the subjects which he has selected, that the younger classes of the present day 
read his treatises with avidity, remember them with tenacity, and grow wiser 
and better as they ponder over the facts which he has propounded. Nor are 
these the only gainers; the reading public who may necessarily content them- 
selves with general truths, and have neither the time nor the skill to go into mi- 
nute investigations will accumulate considerable additions to their store of in- 
formation, and will not disdain the popular vehicle by which it is brought to 
them. 

Mr. Mudie is in another way a benefactor in his generation. It is now the 
custom to point to the aequisition “ of Knowledge under difficulties,” and there- 
by to incite the emulation of many who might otherwise remain helpless and 
tranquil through the humiliating circumstances in which their lot is placed. 
Now he is another instance of self-tuition or of large information with very small 
help, and he may be said now to teach both by precept and by example. But 
he was a Scotsman, a native of a country proverbial for honourable perseve- 
rance, and, we may add, of the success which ever attends it. 

Mr. Mudie was only in his 56th year at the time of his death. 











We have had frequent occasion to comment upon the improvements in the 
British Metropolis, and to express our admiration of the ability with which the 
selections for improvement have from time to time been made, with regard to 
the conifort or the convenience of the inhabitants. Of these, perhaps the most 
conspicuous as well as the most important have been effected through the in- 
strumentality of individuals combined into corporate bodies, the object of whom 
being primarily theirown emolument, they must necessarily have directed 
their attention to something popular in itself and evidently advantageous to 
the public, without both of which qualifications they could not expect a re- 
turn for their outlay. 

We have more directly in view such undertakings as tunnels, bridges, arch- 
way-connections of roads, &c., and most particularly The Thames Tunnel, a 
most stupendous work, beset on all sides with difficulties, and one which under 
the conduct of a less brave and persevering heart, or a less experienced engi- 
neering skill, must inevitably have been abandoned as a hopeless attempt, not- 
withstanding the immense outlay which had been made before its disasters 
commenced, and notwithstanding the great advantages proposed in its Pros- 
pectus, although the latter, to be sure, were magnified beyond their probable 
fulfilment. 

At length the name of Brunel has achieved for itself a perpetuity of fames 
There is nothing in the analogy of either architecture or engineering that can 
warrant for a moment the fear of a breach ora failure in any part of the worke 





others have 220f. each. Taking the population of France at 35,000,000, and 
deducting the usual amount for women and children,it is found that 1 in 350 is 
a member ofthe Legion of Honour.—Galignani’s Messenger. 


A Dancing Master ina Quandary.—A French dancing master asked one 
of his friends if it were true that Harley, Earl of Oxford, was made Lord High 
Treasurer of England. He was answered in the affirmative. ‘‘1 am aston- 
ished,’ said the dancing master, ‘that the Queen should advance him to such 
high office ; for (will you believe it?) he was my scholar for full three years, 
and I could make nothing of him.” 

Odd Foresight.—Lady Margaret Herbert asked somebody for a pretty pat- 
tern fora night-cap. ‘* Well!” said the person, ‘what signifies the pattern 
of a night-cap‘'” ‘Oh! child,” said she, *‘ but you know, in case of fire !” 
This reminds one of a bachelor in chambers, who was recommended by his 
laundress to purchase finer sheets—in case of illness or death. 

The Hour of Death.—In all ages the hour of death has been considered as 
an interval of more than ordinary illumination; as if some rays from the light 
of the approaching world had found their way to the darkness of the departing 
spirit, and revealed to it an existence that could not terminate in the grave, 
but was to commence in death. 
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The latest arrivals bring accounts of mortality in the Republic of Letters, of 








a nature calculated to call forth deep regrets on the part of all who are admirers 
of great talent usefully employed. 
are now to be deplored are Sir Robert Kerr Porter, and Robt. Mudie, Esq., 
| men whose enlightened minds and observant natures have been constantly occu- 
| pied in practical benefits to mankind through the medium of these valuable 
| writings. 

Of the former of these, Sir Robt. Kerr Porter, much is said when the public 
| are reminded that he was the brother of those luminaries in the firmament of 


The distinguished persons whose deaths 





| fiction, the Misses Porter whose novels and romances have beguiled many an 


| hour to thousands, and the influence of whose writings could not fail to be of 
| 


| an improving and refining tendency. The brother of such sisters could hardly 
q 


| be a man of ordinary capacity and consequence in the world, but Sir Robert ! 


fully justified his alliance of consanguinity by his life, acts, and writings. All 
the members of the family, of his generation, have been the artificers of their 
| own fame and fortune ; having had to struggle froin indigent beginnings and 
| confined fields of action, with genius and determination to support them, and 
| with principle and glowing feelings to stimulate them. 
The views of Sir Robert were originally those of an artist, he being in youth 
much attached to the pencil, and being fortunate enough to be admitted a stu- 
' dent in the Royal Academy of London. Before he was twenty years of age he 
j had painted several subjects for the interior of places of worship and was con- 
' sidered to be in a fair way for the acquisition of high fame in historical compo- 
sitions ; in fact he was not more than twenty-four when he was appointed his- 
‘torical painter ta the Emperor of Russia. 
rent of his occupations; he became a traveller, and a general (itterateur, and 


But circumstances changed the cur- 


in this capacity he has attained an eminence which the fine arts might perhaps 
have denied him. His late Majesty King William IV. created him a Knight 
commander of the Hanoverian order, and appointed him Consul at Venezuela, 
from which place he returned last year. 





Whilst he resided in St. Petersburgh he fell in love with the daughter of | 
Prince Theodore de Shirmatoff, and was so fortunate as to gain her affections | 
in return. After a considerable delay, occasioned rather by political differences | 
than any of a private nature, he was happily united to the young princess in 
Sir Robert K. Por- | 
ter died at St. Petersburgh, from whence he was upon the eve of taking his de- 
parture for England ; his death in his 62d year was sudden and was the result 
of an apoplectic fit 


the year 1811, and she is now the survivor of that union. 


Of Mr. Mudie, the latter-named of the obituary to which we have alluded, 
it is impossible to speak in terms of respect too high; for he has devoted 
his talents to subjects which tend to elevate the devotional feelings, and to put 
He has 


published many treatises of a philosophical nature ; all of them touching upon 


mankind in possession of their right position in the scale of creation. 


science in a popular manner, and all of them having for their object the improve- 


' e 
ment of the heart, and the purification of the principles. 


} 


| It is not that Mr. Mudie has advanced much that is new in his publications, | 
. | 
‘a would the scientific world give him much credit for his advances in science, 


° 


manship here executed. The lateral strength of arches has been well proved, 
and particularly of the segments of certain ellipses. The support of the su- 
perincumbent bed of the river and of the water which flows above it, depends 
upon such arches, of great thickness, carefully turned and of workmanship 
every way unexceptionably gootl, the Tunnel therefore is likely to last as long 
as the materials will stand together, and there is nothing to prevent occasional 
repairs whensoever such may be deemed necessary. It will therefore be a pere 
petual monument of the genius, skill, and perseverance of Brunel, nor do we 
deem that even as a mere speculation it will be greatly a failure, notwithstand- 
ing that the misfortunes which attended the earlier part of its progress, and the 
delays, troubles, and additional expense incidental to its procedure to a suc- 
cessful conclusion, have considerably more than doubled the original estimate 
for the work. 

Such of our readers as are acquainted with London, and particularly with 
the localities connected by the Tunnel,will be able,as it were per saltum,to make 
a shrewd guess at the conveniences and advantages resulting from the con- 
nexion thus found between the eastern extremity of Middlesex, together with 
the western extremity of Essex, on the left bank of the Thames, and the similar 
extremities of Surry and Kent on the right bank. In three of these counties 
there is much grazing, and all of them contribute much towards the supplies 
necessary for the extensive mercantile and martial shipping peculiar to that 
district of the country. The population itself has, during the last half century, 
greatly increased in this seetion, and it continues and will continue to do so. 
Now an annual amount of toll of £28,000 will yield 6 per cent on the out- 
lay, besides leaving £4000 per annum for repairs and necessary expenses ; 
and it does not seem to be, by any means, an extravagant expectation that the 
tolls should much exceed that amount, so replete with substantial advantages 
does this appear, apart from visionary calculations. 

We refer our readers to the account which we have given elsewhere of this 
magnificent affair, not doubting that they will, with us, hail it as an important 
triumph of science ; and that, after considering the difficulties with which Bru- 
nel had to struggle, the perseverance with which he pursued his all but hope- 
less course, the fortitude with which he bore rebuffs, such as would have bro- 
ken the spirit of many a brave man, and viewing the whole as a victory over 
nearly all the elements, they will admit that England has good reason to be 
proud both of her works of art, and of her substantial encouragement of ge- 
nius and merit. 

We have devoted much space to the balls, masques, &c., given by the Bri- 
tish Court and nobility ; and this for the purpose ef showing that the expendi- 
ture so far from coming from the labouring classes or being a clog to industry, 
is really replete with good to those classes, giving a cheerful spur to labour, a 
substantial encouragement to trade, a stimulus to taste, and all out of revenues 
which are decidedly the property of those who so liberally dispense their 
wealth. We give to-day the report of a Ball, the object of which was the 
encouragement of the silk-weavers in Spital Fields, and at which it was most 
strenuously urged that all the dresses worn on the occasion should, as much as 
possible,be of Spitalfields manufacture. The artizans thus benefited are a very 
numerous body, and they would, generally speaking, be better off than they 
are, were it not that they are notoriously an improvident people, never looking 
forward to a dearth of employment,but spending profusely when they have money. 
it is to be hoped that time and the progress of popular education may gradually 
reform their habits ; but, for the present they are too many to be left to suffer, 
even though they may by unthrift have brought their sufferings in a mea- 








sure on themselves. 
The Perpetuity of the Earth.—A discourse preached before the Premillenial 
Advent Association in New York, Jan. 16, 1842, with Notes on the Millena- 
rian Controversy, by John Lillie. Moffit, New York. We have read this small 
volume with care, and can recommend it as an able exposition of the Author’s 
views on the important subjects he discusses. Mr. Lillie is an eminent scholar, 
having earned the highest prizes for proficiency in the Ancient languages while 
attending the University of Edinburgh. He is therefore well qualified to give 
an opinion on any matter on which a correct interpretation of the language of 
Scripture depends. The perpetuity of the earth in some shape, we conceive 
both consistent with the language of Scripture, and our observations of the 
nhysical world. The other doctrines contained in this volume, viz., that the 
. ' " © 
earth will be the residence of man in his renewed state, and will again be 
honoured by the personal presence of Messiah, we are not prepared to give any 
opinion on. The subject is one of deep interest, and is now receiving much 
attention from the religious public. We recommend Mr. Lillie’s book to the 
perusal of all who wish to enquire into the merits ol the question, 
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SPRING.—A NEW VERSiON. 
BY T. HOOD. 


“Come gentle Spring ! ethereal mildness come !”” 
Oh! Thomson, void of rhyme as well as reason, 

How couldst thou thus poor human nature hum3 
There’s no such season. 


The Spring! I shrink and shudder at her name ! 
For why, I find her breath a bitter blighter ! 

And suffer from her blows asif they came 
From Spring the Fighter. 


Her praises then, let hardy poets sing 
And be her tuneful laureates and upholders 
Who do not feel as if they had a Spring 
Pour'd down their shoulders ! 


Let others eulogize her floral shows, 
From me they cannot win a single stanza, 
I know her blooms are in full flow—and so's 
The influenza ! , 


Her cowslips, stocks, and lilies of the vale, 

Her honey-blossoms that you hear the bees at, 
Her pansies, daffodils, and primrose pale, 

Are things I sneeze at ! 


Fair is the vernal quarter of the year ! 
And fair its early buddings and her blowings— 
But just suppose Consumption’s seeds appear 
With other sowings ! 


For me, I find, when eastern winds are high 
A frigid, not a genial inspiration ; 

Nor can, like Iron-Chested Chubb, defy 
An inflammation. 


Smitten by breezes from the land of plague, 
To me all vernal luxuries are fables, 

Oh ! where’s the Spring in a rheumatic leg, 
Stiff as a table's 1” 


I limp in agony,—I wheeze and cough ; 
And quake with Ague, that Great Agitator ; 
Nor dream, before July, of leaving off 
My Respirator. 
What wonder if in May itself I lack 
A peg for laudatory verse to hang on !— 
Spring mild and gentle !—yes, as Spring-heeled Jack 
To those he sprang on ! 


In short, whatever panegyrics lie 
In fulsome odes too many to be cited, 
The tenderness of Spring is all my eye, 
And that is blighted ! 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MARRIAGE. 
By Alfred Crowquill. 


LINK THE FIRST. 
Marriage, under any circumstances, is a very tickligh affair. 

When the contracting parties do not “hit their horses,” they frequently hit 
each other, and then it is a most disagreeable affair. 

When they do harmonize, and one is the echo—the veritable reflexion of the 

other’s thoughts, smiles, and feelings,—anticipating every whim and desire, it 
is a very pleasant affair. 

When a “happy couple ’’ display their affection by pats and taps, and little 
pinches before company—it is a very ridiculous affair. 

When the husband throws out aggravating insinuations, and the excited 
spouse, like Xantippe of old, throws a tea-pot at her lord and master’s head, it 
is a horrible affair. 

When the lady rules the roast, and wears the inexpyessible look of tyrannical 
command, and the gentleman tacitly yields to her usurping and unnatural sway 
—it is a pitiable affair. 

When the husband is not content with the sweets of the flower he has culled, 
but flies abroad, and, like the “ little busy bee,” goes sipping and ‘“ gathering 
honey” from ‘‘ every opening flower,”’—it is a lamentable affair. 

Where the lady, forgetful of her vows of constancy and love, “ bolts” with 
a pair of black whiskers, and ditto military boots,—it is a very naughty affair. 

Taking all these reflections into consideration, it must incontestibly appear 
that—marriage is a very serious affair. And, as marriages are said tv be made 
in Heaven, we should advise every candidate not to tie the knot before he ob- 
tains a duly authenticated certificate of the original contract ! 

LINK THE SECOND. 

The science of boxing is peculiarly English, and would appear to have an in- 
fluence even upon the softer sex ; for, no sooner does a suitor “ show fight,” 
than the lady and her relatives simultaneously demand “ a ring! a ring !” 
Mercy on the poor fellow who engages with his fair antagonist ! 

If, blinded by passion, he rushes heedlessly to the encounter, he may run a 
risk of getting his head *‘in Chancery,” or his “nob” may suffer from the 
fair one’s dexterity in “ fibbing,” or his “ bread-basket ” may be punished,and, 
elegant and accomplished though she be, he will find that even the best bred is 
not unleavened ! 





LINK THE THIRD. 
A tyrant is detestable ; but that yielding piece of clay called a ‘soft hus- 
band,” is only ridiculous. He has frequently to boast the honour of having 
been wooed by the lady before marriage, and invariably ruled by her afterwards 
He generally falls to the lot of a shrew—not being naturally shrewd enough to 
avoid the insidious pitfall cunningly set to entrap him. 
The only merit he has is that of the chameleon ; taking kindly the colour of 
surrounding objects, and yielding unmurmuringly to the domineering dictatress 
who rules his destiny, as a writing-inaster rules a copy-book in straight lines or 
aslant ; and he has to form his letters accordingly, and above all, to mind his 
p’s and q's. 
If the *‘happy, happy, happy pair” are going out to a party, he is literally 
worried. 
“* Now, Peter,” cries the lady, impatiently, from the parlour-dvor, her sweet 
voice ascending the stair to his dressing-room, ‘“ what are you dawdling about ! 
Here have I been waiting for you this quarter of an hour.” 
Poor Peter, flurried, grasps both his white kid gloves in his red right hand, 
and rushes to her presence. 
“‘ Here I am, dear,—right as a trivet!” says he good-humouredly. 
“T beg, sir, you wiil not use such vulgar kitchen phrases in my presence,” 
exclaims his ‘‘dear,’’ who has been practising propriety, and endeavouring to 
put on her best manners with her best clothes; ‘ but it’s of no use talking ; 
there’s no making a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. Come : let me look at you.” 
Peter instantly stands before her in his bran new blue coat, with gilt but- 
tons, extending his arms with all the grace of a clothes-horse, his head bolt up- 
right. 
She regards him from top to toe with the glance of adrill-sergeant. “ In the 
for 
“‘T hadn't time, dear, to put my fist in ‘em, you were in such a dev—such a 
hurry, that really ; 
* Don’t talk to me!” 





interrupted the lady snappishly. 


tles him in the endeavour to snatch it from his neck. ‘ Was ever woman s 


We are of a different opinion. Love may sometimes cool a little in a protracted 
courtship, and 
but, as in the decoction of roots, a slow simmer is more likely to draw out t 
virtues than a rapid boil. 


choice of a wife some time and consideration ought to be permitted ; for, after 


all, a breach of promise of marriage is a better alternative than a divorce. The 
one is only probable ; the other difficult, and frequently impracticable. 


money in it. 


name of goodness! what have you crumpled up your gloves in that fashion 
bah ¥ alin 


“ But—well, I do 
think you are enough to make a clergyman execrate !” and, darting forward her 
hand, she seizes hold of the tie or rosette of his white cravat, and nearly throt- 


Disparity of age isnot a necessary bar to domestic felicity. A man of forty 
may make a wife of twenty extremely happy. When Plutus presides at the 
nuptisls instead of Cupid, the “ match” frequently proves a “ lucifer,” and the 
least friction sometimes produces an explosion that is anything but harmonious 
or agreeable. 

Old women who set themselves up for judges quaintly observe, 


Happy’s the wooing 
That’s not long a-doing. 


adually assume the milder symptoms of a confirmed say , 
e 


In the purchase of a horse or a watch, a trial is allowed ; and surely in the 


LINK THE FIFTH. 
Marriage is like a silk purse—most agreeable to bear when there is plenty of 


Marriage is like a mouse-trap:—once get into it,and you are caught, without 
the least prospect of recovering your liberty. 

Marriage is like a * rose-tree in full bearing.”” How attractive are its flowers ! 
But the bright leaves fall after a season, and the thorns alone remain. 

Marriage, among fools, is like a boiled calf’s head without the accompani- 
ment of brains. 

Marriage is like a roast leg of mutton on Sunday—served up cold on Monday, 
—ditto, with pickles, on Tuesday,—and hashed up on Wednesday. 

Marriage is the sunshine of life; beneath its genial influence spring up the 
best affections, and the noblest virtues of man, which in the sterility of selfish 
celibacy would have lain dormant and useless. It is the source of virtuous plea- 
sure in youth ; the balm and solace of old age. 

A good wife is, in fine, a priceless jewel ; for, as Solomon truly says, “‘ She 
openeth her mouth with wisdom, and in her tongue is the law of kindness ; 
she looketh well to the way of her husband, and eateth not the bread of idle- 
ness ; her children rise up and call her blessed ; her husband also, and he prais- 
eth her.” 

Marriage—By jingo! here comes my adorable wife !—mum !—Ahem !— 





THE REGATTA AT VENICE. 


So festive an aspect did every thing wear at Venice, so much had been pro- 
grammed and said, and so fine was the morning, that as soon as we had shot 
from our hotel door, and had rounded the corner that brought us in full sight 
of the long-stretching shore of the Lido, we felt sure that our expectations 
would for once be realized, and that to-day we should have pageantry and plea- 
suring abroad in abundance. The whole way to the Prazzetéa (where all that 
makes Venice Venice is at all hours, day and night, collected and exhibited, 
the starting-place for all excursions, the landing-place for all returns, the loun- 
ging place for all idlers of all the natiens,) a moving mass of gaily attired pe- 
destrians attended us along terraces and quays, where a thousand amphiprorous 
gondolas stood harnessed, and rubbing sides, ready to dart forth and clear their 
ranks at anod ; and soon indeed was the line broken into gaps, to meet de- 
mands increasing on every side. A few minutes brought us along with this 
cortege to the foot of the lion which stands on his column as a sort of vicege- 
rent to St. Marc, and his compeer the crocodile, who carries his representative 
on his back,—well known monuments, between which the three tall masts for- 
merly devoted to the flags of Candia, of Cyprus, and of Greece, now deliver 
to the caresses of the sea or land breezes the red and white stripes of Austria's 
Archduke. One stroke and we pass the Mint—another bears us along the 
wall of the “ Procuratie” gardens ; opposite to which is the ‘‘ Chiesa della 
Salute,” ‘stored up with its inverted consoles,” but looking vastly well to-day 
notwithstanding these its transgressions—every place around being crowded 
with sight-seers, well seated on its marble steps. What is that handsome-look- 
ing palace? ‘ I] Palazzo Cornaro, II Palladie l’architetto,” chants the cicerone 
of the boat, in his elliptic and most desirable brevity of reply. We look up 
and see one or two of the modern Cornari (long life of course to them !) leaning 
over a marble balcony—carpets, rich ‘‘ aubuisons,”’ cover the"nether portion of 
its walls, while at about twenty feet abovethe sea, agay upholstery of blue satin 
drapes the rough ‘ bossages"’ of the front. What a scene of silks and satins 
on every side! and how variously applied! and how the eye wanders from the 
essentially magnificent gorgeous frontings of such houses as only Venice 
boasts to the moving gaudiness of the river! Every dip of the oar to-day re- 
minds us of Paul Veronese, and gives, in ‘tableaux vivants,” duplicates of 
pictures we have already seen and known by heart! “Il Justiniani,” sings out 
our guide, pointing out, as he passed underit, the palace of this first Patriarch 
of Venice. ‘Il Pio Quinto” was three doors further on. Presently, as our 
boat swirls round at an elbow of the canal, the bridge of the Rialto is right be- 
fore us. ‘Il Palazzo Foscari,”’ ‘‘ {1 Moscherino,” ‘* Ecco!’’ we followed our 
guide’s finger, as he had taught us that whenever he said ‘‘ Ecco” we were to 
look out with extraordinary attention. ‘‘ Ecco,”’ behold the window whence 
the baker’s daughter, whilom the chére amie of Byron, threw herself, to get 
out of the way of his wrath, when he surprised her by a visit of no groundless 
jealousy. Nor did he suffer us to pass on without pointing out to us the abode 
of the Guiccioli, who, according to some, planned both the plot and its detec- 
tion. ‘ Bella Venezia,” adds the enthusiastic guide (whose dreams no doubt 
are love and murder,) warming with the scene and the subject, ‘ Bella citta, 
nascita di niente,”’ ‘* Look, look,” as two or three eight-oared boats belonging 
to the municipality rush past. Jn them we observe some jolly old fellows 
dressed in full carnival suits, and the chief magistrate, gonfaloniere, or what 
not, in his cocked hat, bowing to the right and left, while he wonders, or seems 
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three already alarmingly-distanced boats fetch up their leeway—and behind 
all, an immense suite of boats closes in on the course. As they approach, we 
can discern the various ensigns and colours of, the rivals, and catch the spirit 
of the probably to be victorious gondola. Our own gondoliers can bear re- 
straint no longer ; one seizes the post at the head of our prow, the other boards 
his neighbour for a better view, and Maria Santissima! is in every mouth— 
— approaches the strife, and still more nigh. Every thump on the gunwale 
is heard. Clouds of swallows come down in wedges, skim the sides of the 
wherries, and then up again, screaming as if to carry the intelligence 
of what is achieved at each stroke, up to the house-tops, from which 
they drop again for fresh information. The shout of encouragement 
becomes louder and louder, has burst from the spectators afloat, and 
has pealed from the balconies and Gothic windows above. In the 
midst of all, Two—The Two, (so thin their timber, so shell-like the te- 
nuity of their compages, that how they resist the stroke that sends them through 
so much new space seems a miracle,) are now close upon us. ecan see the 
steady composure of the panting oarsmen, who listen to those shouts as if 
thev heard them not, and with eyes that have no vision for man or woman ei- 
ther, bend fore and aft mechanically, and do their need like working automa- 
tons. The least movement, the least seduction of eye or ear, the least swerve 
from absolute precision, would be fatal to their prospect .of success, and they 
must remain, till it is over, as if they were screwed by the foot. Still they are 
drinking in the excitement of the crowd. But for all,this roaring from the 
shore, this shouting, and these “ bravos,”’ their spirits would surely fag. Hur- 
rah !—we back the boat that’s only next to the first—how beautifully deter- 
mined she seems. ‘The liquid plain opens like the calyx of a water-lily before 
her prow, as if to facilitate and bea party to her victory. A few seconds and 
none can doubt that now she has gained sensibly on the other! go it! goit! 
bravo! second boat! The Virgin, the Virgin, for the second boat !—Both are 
gone! and have passed us like a flash of lightning—another stroke, and our fa- 
vourite will be—zs—the first! Those excited ragamuffins on the tops of the 
posts, to one of which our gondolier is still clinging, and calling on the “ Ma- 
donna del Mare” to lend an ear and an oar, need stake themselves no more, for 
the work is done, and the ladies waft the victor on with their handkerchiefs— 
and bright-eyed damsels shout his triumph, at the top of their little Italian voi- 
ces, from the stone frames of many a living Titian. Why were you all so ex- 
cited about that boat particularly ? ‘‘ Santa Maria Vergine, Signor,” my bro- 
ther-in-law rowed her. And why was every one else so anxious for him to 
win? Because the boat a-head at first was the pet of the other part of the city 
below the Rialto, and if it had won, our division above the Rialto would have 
lost: a pretty thing that! *‘ Beatissima Vergine !”’ and he capered and rubbed 
his hands, and was not fit to touch an oar for full five minutes. 








HULLAH-BALLOO ! 


“ Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast.” 

In these thrice-blessed days of popular progression, the organ of music would 
appear to have rapidly developed itself,—Hullah has been appointed chief grin- 
der,—and all the world is singing mad. 

But there is nothing new under the sun; for the ancients considered music 
as an essential part of education; the Romans and, above all, the Greeks, 
granted the greatest privileges to the professors of this ennobling art. In proof 
of which, we refer our readers to Plutarch, Thucydides, Herodotus, Quintus 
Curtius, Ovid, Horace, Pindar, and Virgil. 

The Government has sanctioned the attempt to make John Bull musical ; 
and he, good soul, is quite astonished at his own capabilities ; for, like Mon- 
sieur Jourdain, who had been talking prose all his life without knowing it, he is 
surprised at the fact that he has always possessed the power of issuing notes of 
different value, although, in base ignorance of his vocal powers, he has content- 
edly pursued the even ¢enor of his way, when the real amount of his intellec- 
tual enjoyment might have been treble ! 

The ‘ vor popult”’ appears to be quite in unison with the delectable project ; 
and we have, consequenily, little doubt but there will arise a New Harmony, 
which will rival that of the renowned Owen of Lanark. 

Rapid as is the march of Time, the new aspirants will beat him. 

Hullah, with his tuning-fork in one hand, and his pitch-pipe in the other, will 
become the Apollo of the multitude, (and—the great Pan of the dairy!) not- 
withstanding he is the “legislator for classes ;*’ and we have no doubt his pupils 
will give an annual baw in honour of their leader. 

He deserves credit, and, what is more, he has it, as all must be convinced 
who witness the punctual manner in which his “ notes of hand” are taken up 
by thousands! 

What delightful results may be anticipated from his exertions !—Every fa- 
mily circle will soon be enabled to perform a tuneful ‘ round.” 

Bachelors and spinsters wi!] enjoy the delights of a solo. 

Married folks, the more refined pleasures of a duet. 

In all parties, or even public meetings, madrigals may be sung, as was the 
wont in the days of good Queen Bess ; and even should squabbles arise, or a 
fight ensue, every one will be ready and able to ‘“ take his own part.” 

Concerts will be deserted ; for every family will possess the needful elements 
for getting up one of their own; and the managers of these rare and expen 
sive entertainments will of course be dis-concerted ! 

A “singing in the head” will become a fashionable malady, and quacks wil! 
“harp” upon it in their advertisements and puffs, promising a speedy cure,and 
proving themselves— Splendid lyres—not to be equalled !” 

Estates will be ‘offered for competition” to be sold, not a “ bargain,” as 
was customary in unmusical days, but fora “mere song,’’ and the improve- 
ments by the “present proprietor” will be stated to have cost a sum “to the 
tune of a thousand pounds,” &c. 

Wits, poets, and projectors, will have more crotchets in their heads than ever 





to wonder, as well he may, how they all make way for such a poor souvenir of 
ancestral doges. He looks as pleased with the empty pageantry of this Lord 
Mayor’s show, as any alderman of Guildhall would do, and seems to have no 
ambition to espouse either the Adriatic or her quarrels. A very gay barge fol- 
lows, in which are two young officers holding pink satin cushions, and the gon- 
doliers bedizened out in ribbons, fine athletic fellows were they, and the boat 
passed us as if it were sped from a bowstring. ‘Signor! Signor! guarda ‘in 
dietro !” We look back on a whole flotilla. The rowers upright, wearing 
every colour, and all the travestie dresses of a carnival, and men and boats like 


and muslin, and fine forms and fine raiment within, and all impatience for the 
start without. In two minutes our motions are already much impeded by con- 
stant accessions from behind—new arrivals every minute. But boats and boats 
are at Venice on the most familiar terms ; no brawling Billingsgate or Hunger- 
ford Stairs! One comes thrusting his playful snout like a young sturgeon di- 
rectly across ourcourse ; our gondolier takes him good-naturedly by the nose, 
and turns the head of the misguided gondola, helping lightly with his foot 
what his hand had begun; prows upon prows come in one after another till we 
move no longer for ourselves, or by ourselves, but become locked into a float- 
ing mass of boats, a continuous plain of deck, a flexible and floating island 


(Shakspeare,) has fixed us nearly under the stately balcany of the Capolo Pa- 
lace, whose house-top obelisks do look very bizarre. 
do with that now, for be the architecture ever so reprehensible, we are not ar- 
chitects, and we are in a capital place to see what is to follow ; 


Gumani, which counts seven doges. and is one of Sansovino’s agreeable de- 
signs; it is now the post-office ! 


with Birmingham and Shetfield goods 


| modes, gilt-backed chairs, and Dresden porcelain. Silk and stone have 





plagued and pestered! Peter, you are a fvol! 


it looks like an old towel about your neck. Don't speak—don’t answer me 


but take the keys, and fetch a clean one out of the top-drawer, and, mind, don’t 


rout the things about, like a pig in a turnip-field. Well! I suppose we shal 
be ready to go by the time the company are coming away. You dolt, you 
you've put me quite in a fever with your stupidity ; and really (turning to the 
mirror) if | ain't as red as a roost-cock,” : 

Peter scuttles aw ay upon his errand, witha flea in his ear, without daring tc 
utter a word, and quickly returns with the cravat 


** Sit down on the sofa, do!” says the amiable creature (a dumpy woman 


and then proceeds to tie it on to her liking—although not at all to his,—for she | 


almost strangles him in the attempt to executed her task with smartness an 
dexterity. ‘‘ Peter, Peter, you area helpless animal,—a perfect disgrace to me 
Now, don’t utter a syllable , but put these shoes in 
the other, and take my music under your arm, and 
and take care you don’t drag it on the ground 
be off at last. Come: come along.” — 

And away she walks with the obsequious, hen-pecked Peter, at her heels. 


your pocket, and this cap i 
ind—here, carry my cloak 
Well, now, I suppose we shal 


LINK THE FOURTH 
Similarity of disposition does not always constitute a hay py marriage. A 
in a duet, they may accord beautifully, although they.sing different notes Bu 
here the simile ends, or is at fault ; for the } 
lady’s part ! 





Why, I declare you have 
# tumbled and tumbled your cravat about till it’s dirty, and tied it so clumsily, that | 


\ 


band should invariably take the 





affinity 


‘| make delightful pictures. But our attention 1s suddenly called off from al 


‘| this, and from the stately Rialto, to look at what is coming—a moment's si- 


lence precedes a general cry of **vengono, vengono,”’ They come, they come 


—A long boat, full of authorities, has rounded the corner where the Foscari 


’ | Palace bounds our view, and is coming down upon us ata great rate. ‘The 
mass of boats of which ours is long since one, now pack closer than before, anc 
| try to get towards the middle of the canal, and by the time the whipper-in o 


the watery race-course Is come, the contusion of so Many mancuvres is over 


themselves adorned with chaplets, and with gilt figures at their prows, all silk | 


Fortune, who here, as elsewhere, “ brings in some boats that be not steered,” 
But we havé nothing to 


till it begins, 
let us look about us—one is not at Venice every day.—Yonder is the Palace 


But that is comparatively a slight humilia- 
tion, for in our immediate neighbourhood there isa magnificent Gothic faeade, 
where a hardwareman from England has planted himself, with as little remorse 
as if he were in Piccadilly, and loads the stately rooms of a Corraro Spinelli 
The very next palace (another doge’s | 
residence,) lodges a Paris dealer in *‘ Rococo,” who has been established as a 
curiosity shopkeeper for years, and hangs up Gobelin tapestry ‘over carved com- | 
smal] 
All theory would be against hanging palace fronts and church inte- | 
riors with the striped productions of the Lombard loom ; but in point of fact 
+| the result is pleasing, even Palladio’s gravity is not unbeseeming in these rich- 
foods draperies, which thus clothed, as so many of our artists have proved, 


Billbrokers and pawnbrokers will advance their mouey —lento—with a parti- 
| cular eye to time, and calculate the interest and commission according as the 
| borrower shall happen to be a major or a minor. ; 

Rognes and swindlers will be able to speculate upon the exact value of a-cord! 
and improvise a “run” to prevent their critical dupes from admiring their 
“execution”? and “ finish.” 

Gay deceivers will be making their insidious and insinuating declarations in a 
“« falsetto.” The peripatetic purveyors to pussy-cats and puppy dogs will vo- 
cally advertise their delicate viands in a barrow-tone 

The ladies of Billingsgate, with their crushed black silk bonnets and flat-bas 
kets, will cease, under the new system, to vituperate con fuoco, and to execrate 
ad libitum, and accost the master of the fishing-smacks with 

“OQ! pescator dell’ onda!” ss 

purchase mackarel by the “ score,’”’ and, instead of choosing cod by the gills, 
value it according tothe ‘‘ sound.” 

Horse-dealers will, as a matter of course, all become and “ The 
Horse and his Rider,” will be heard, as well as ecen, in Sinithfield on all mar- 
ket-days. Bankers’ clerks will be arranging their notes and half-notes accord 
ing to the gamut, and reckon their gold and silver by “ scales.” : 

All punsters will be improved by the study of ‘* counter-point. ; 

Boatswains will lay aside their silver-whistle, and use a pitch-pipe to direct 
the evolutions of the tar. 

Chartism, Radicalism, and rheumatism, like the bite of the tarantula, will be 
perfectly cured by a few doses of music properly administered. ; 

For, as Zamolxis, a heathen philosopher and physician, observes :—“ In hea : 
ing a body we must not forget the mind, the serenity of which may be restored 
by the power of music.” 4 — 

Music, in fine, quickens the pulse, enlivens the imagination, excites hilarity, 


“* chanters,” 





promotes digestion, induces sleep, soothes pain, and prolongs life. 
And, although these dicta are chiefly applicable to instrumental music, vocat 
music may become instrumental in the production of the like happy effects 
Is it, then, strange that an educated and enlightened people, aware of its va- 
lue, should now call upon their * leaders”’ to “‘ strike up 
The call is answered, and—* won't there be a hullah-balloo! 


y 


” 








‘ . . ’ ’ a - with 
Specimen of the Catalogue of the Great Sale at Goost berry Hall ; u 


! 
| Puffatory Remarks.—This ts a good-humoured and laughable parody on . 
| on 
Catalogue of the Strawberry-Hill Sale, and is altogether an amusing shilling $ 


} r ; P mm. ¢ ~k of hair 
Among the curiosities offered for sale, we may notice, a loc k of h 
- Z want- 


the 


| worth 
from the tail of Whittington’s cat; acomplete suit of ancient armour, walt’ 
ing the helmet, pouldrons, vambrace, gauntlets, cuisses, and greaves; the 
nozzle of the idertical pair of béllows with which Alfred the Great ough ? 
have blown the fire when he suffered the cakes to burn in the neatherd’s co 


| 


‘ tage ; acurious spoon, the property of Peeping Tom of Coventry; and Aa 
6 ' P . le’? > ur 
host of other remarkable articles. ‘The ‘‘ Conditions of Sale” are pect 
ne. , &2u8 3 ‘amen Atemate asia 
f judicious “ The highest bidder to be the purch iser; andif any dispute 1 


>| between two or more bidders; they shall delay fighting for it t | the sa 


1} and we have dovetailed our prows snugly, and left ample space for the conten- over. ‘The purchasers to give in their names and places of abode, as = S 
tion that we are told will soon be gin In fact, the m inicipal oat has scarcely | may be consistent with their personal safety. As the auction is made et * 
swept by. when accumul iting specks, at some distance, are « vidently moving | condition of prompt payment, no objection will be made to lots of halfpé val 
more swiftly than before, while the agitation of the spectators rapidly meredaes, | We wovld observe, that this catalogue is richly adorned with appropr!® 
and the buzz of expectation torms bu one voice sent d wn to the dis ant Ii1- whodeute . 
| alto. As soon as they have rounded the corner of the Foscari Palace, which Facts.—Weigh not so much what men say as what they prove, rememé 
had hitherto ke pt them out of sight, we discerned some horizontal lines which! , = es a. je s ame i wa m * not invective to apparel her com 
must indicate the foremost boats, though from their extreme lowness in the that truth is simple and naked, and needs not u ’ PI 
s}| water, they look more like floating planks; those 1 pright objects, changing | parry , rt ct 
t| their angle with a hinge-like motion, must be rowers; we can soon c¢ t It is better, in conversation with positive men, to turn off the subjec” | 
as distinct and separate objects, working their silent telegraphic way, d oft te with some merry conceit,than to keep up the contention — 
apparently touching each other, or dropping off into the rear; then do two O! | of the compan} 








| ik 
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DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 





Knipevial Parliament. 
THE BISHOP OF QUEBEC. 
House of Lords, May 31. 

Lord HOWDEN said, seeing that the right rev. prelate to whom was in- 
trusted the spiritual welfare of the colonies on the bench opposite, he would 
take the liberty of asking hima question. He had no wish to detain their lord- 
ships, but he felt certain they would be surprised when he made a short state- 
ment of facts before them—facts which they would think more like some ro- 
mance of the middle ages, than belonging to the present enlightened age. A 
gallant officer lately died in Quebec, while he was there on service with his 
regiment. He (Lord Howden) had long been favoured with his friendship, and 
was not surprised that after his decease in a distant,he might almost say a foreign 
land, the officers of his regiment should wish to testify their respect to his me- 
mory by the erection of a tablet in the church where his remains were laid. 
They caused one to be prepared, and on it was engraved—the inscription was 
a simple testimonial of his worth—it stated the circumstances of his death, and 
set forth the respect of his brother officers, which he had carried to the grave 
with him. They wished the tablet to be put up in the church, and applied, as 
they believed merely pro forma, to the colonial bishop for permission and to 
their utmost surprise and indignation they were refused. What were.the rea- 
sons actuating the bishop he (Lord Howden) did not know : he thought it 
would be difficult to find any justifiable reason for thus offering such an insult to 
the dead. The gallant deceased was born of parents belonging to the church 
of England, he was brought up according to the rites of that church, he till the 
last continued to attend divine service along with his brother officers and the men 
of his regiment, and he (Lord Howden) was not aware of any one occurrence 
that suggested even a surmise that he did not die in the communion of the 
church of England. What he wished to know was, first, was the statement 
of facts he had made correct, and if so, whether the conduct of the colonial 
bishop had met with the approval of his spiritual superiors in this country. 

The Bishop of LONDON said, the noble lord having had the kindness to 
communicate the question to him on a former evening, he was prepared to give 
an answer to it. But first he must protest against making any admission of the 
responsibility of any bishop, either to the house or to any member of it, for the 
manner in which he administered the affairs of his diocese. The noble lord had 
also fallen into a mistake in describing him (the Bishop of London) as having 
any authority over the colonial prelates ; it was true that he exercised authority 
in spiritual matters in the colonies, but it was only in those colonies which had 
not the advantage of possessing a bishop. Any communication he might re- 
ceive from any of his colonial brethren was made to him as a brother bishop,and 

robably merely because of his longer experience in the duties of the office. 

rhe Bishop of Quebec and all other colonial bishops were answerable to the 
Primate of all England, his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. The cir- 
cumstances alluded to by the noble lord had been communicated to him, and in 
answer to the first question he had to say, that the statement of the the noble 
lord was in strict accordance with the facts; but he must wholly deny the in- 
ferences drawn by the noble lord, for nothing cou'd be further from the mind of 
the rev. prelate, whom he was happy to call his friend, than to offer an insult 
to the dead or his friends. In August, 1840, some time before the death of the 
gallant officer alluded to, the Bishop of Quebec thought it desirable to make 
some regulations respecting the erection of monumental tablets within the walls 
of the church. The bishop had full power to do so; no one had any common 
law right to put up such tablets without the leave of the incumbent in the first 
instance, or of the bishop. In that month he wrote to his clergy that he had 
given his best consideration to the complaints made respecting the erection of 
tablets in the church, and had determined, first, that no monumental tablet 
should be put up unless the inscription had previously received the approval 
of the clergyman ; and secondly, that the privilege should be confined to the 
case of persons who had been habitual communicants in the church. The death 
of the officer alluded to occurred after these regulations were laid down ; his 
friends were the first who made application after they were framed ; the bishop, 
looking at all the circumstances of the case, did not think it was requisite or 
expedient that he should make an exception to the rules so lately laid down. 
He had no wish to state more respecting the case than was necessary for the 
justification of his friend. He would only call upon their lordships not to judge 
the case by the practice which obtained in this country, But even here there 
had been cases of refusal ; one or two instances in which the Dean and Chapter 
of Westminister had refused their assent to the erection of tablets would imme- 
diately suggest themselves to their lordships’ minds. That was a precedent 
for his friend, and as he believed he had wholly exonerated him from any in- 
tention either to insult or injure the feelings of any one he would add no 
more. 

Lord HOWDEN begged to apologize to the right rev. prelate for the mis- 
take he had fallen into in asking him a question which ought to have bee put to 
another. All he would say was, that he did not think the regulations spoken 
of were at all according to the spirit of the times, or much in harmony with 
the mild spirit of the Church of England. \ 

Lord BROUGHAM had listened with much anxiety to the explanation of- 
fered by the right rev. prelate ; knowing the ability of the right rev. prelate, 
and considering the weakness of the explanation, he had but one feeling as to 
the case. The defence he had not the slightest doubt was as powerful as the 
nature of the case would permit. [Hear, hear.] : That defence, notwith- 
standing the acknowledged ability of the right rev. prelate, appeared to him 
(Lord Brougham) to be feeble in the extreme [hear, hear,] and that owing en- 
tirely to the badness of the case. He rejoiced that we had no such regulations 
in this country—he rejoiced that St. Paul's and Westminster Abbey were un- 
der other and better, more judicious and charitable and more liberal superin- 
tendence, than the church of Quebec, otherwise we might have been depriv- 
ed of many of those monuments which formed the graces of our two na- 
tional cathedrals. He would only add, that he was mdeed surprised to hear 
the precedent on the part of the authorities at Westminster Abbey cited on 
that occasion. 

The Bishop of LONDON had hoped that the tone he had adopted would 
have disarmed any noble lord from attacking him ; he thought a simple state- 
ment of the facts was sufficient to set the character of his friend the Bishop 
of Quebec right with the house. There was no want of charity whatever on 
his part ; the regulatio 1s had been framed some time before the death of the 
gallant officer, therefore there could be no personal feeling in the matter. Af- 
ter the attack of the noble and learned lord, he (the Bishop of London) wou!d 
state that he approved of the conduct of his brother of Quebec, supposing the 
Circumstances to be as stated. He never went intoa church but he looked 
with shame upon the tablets there put up to the memory of those who, neither 
in their lives nor in death, had shown any reliance upon the truths of religion 
—of persons whe were known to have lived without God. Whether the re- 
gulations were prudent, humanly speaking, he would not say, but they were 
strictly in accordance with the rules of the church and the dictates of Christian 
charity. They were rendered necessary because some time before a tablet 
had been put up to the memory of a person who had been killed in a duel, in- 
to which he had been forced in consequence of an intrigue with a woman ; 
the inscription said he had died as he had lived ; the circumstances of his 
death were known to the Christians who attended the church, and gave 
great offence H complaints were made, and the regulations were framed in con- 
sequence. 

Lord BROUGHAM would remind the Right Rev. Prelate that he had made 
ho attack upon him—he had not said one word applic ible to him. There had 
been no intention on his part to attack the Right Rev. Prelate; the gist of his 
observations had been, that the talents of the Right Rev. Prelate being insuf- 
ficient to make out a case was a demonstration of the badness of his cause. 
The Right Rev. Prelate, in his opinion, had not bettered his case, but had 
worsened it. The only instance which had givenrise to the rule was that of 
an officer who had fallen in a duel; and it was an instance of suspected im- 
morality only in private life, and the intention was not to bring within the ge- 
neral rule all who died in the commission of illegal acts, and to exclude from 
he privilege of having monurhents within the walls of the cathedrals all per- 


Sons whose conduct should be disapproved of, or even who had been suspecte d 
of 


immorality in private life ; no such thing, but all persons who were commu- 
Nicants in a particular form of religion might be interred within the cathedral 
and be honoured with monuments to their memory, be the circumstances of 
their lives what they might have been 

The Bishop of LONDON denied that the Noble and Learned Lord was jus- 
tified in laying down from what he had said a rule for all cases The rites of 
Caristian burial had not been denied, but only a mark of posthumous honour 
The Earl of GALLOWAY begged to say, at the risk of being considered 


P 
ristian, bigoted, and uncharitable, that he concurred from his heart in the 





u 
©dservations of the Right Rev. Prelate. 


MONUMENT IN THE CATHEDRAL OF QUEBEC 





House of Commons. 3 
Mr. W. O. STANLEY rose to ask a question which he considered of great 
importance to the civil, naval. and military officers em} oved in the colonies 
A respected brother officer of his had died in | ida, and his brother office 
Ww g to place a tablet to his memory in the cathedral church at Quebee had 
D refused by thi Bishop of Montreal, on the ground that he was not an ha- 


bitual communicant of the church ; the question he wished to ask was, if the 
Noble Lord the Secretary for the Colonies had heard of the refusal of the 
Bishop of Quebec and Montreal to allow the erection of a tablet to the memory 
of an officer of the Guards, on the ground that he was not an habitual commu- 
nicant, and if he was aware of any correspondence that took place between the 
commanding officer of the 2d battalion of Grenadier Guards and the Bishop of 
Quebec 2 

Lord STANLEY said, the only information which he had on the subject he 
had derived from common report of what had taken place in another place. 
With regard to the correspondence, he knew nothing whatever of it, further 
than what he had heard from the Hon. Member's question 

Mr. W. 0. STANLEY.—Then I give notice that on Monday I shall repeat 
the same question to the Secretary-at-War. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 
House of Commons, May 26. 

Lord STANLEY brought in a bill for the better regulation of the govern- 
ment of the colony of Newfoundland. His lordship said—In 1831 a constitu- 
tion was granted for the first time to Newfoundland, on the declaration by the 
colony of their willingness to take on themselves the expenses of their own ad- 
ministration,and relieve this country from the burden. Out of this circumstance 
arose the necessity for the appeal he was now making to parliament, the object 
of which was te enable the crown to restrict the extent of the elective fran- 
chise then established in the colony. He did not think the house would be of 
opinion, when he stated the circumstances, that he proposed very largely or 
improperly to restrict the amount of the franchise. ‘The late governor of the 
colony had represented to the noble lord who preceded him (Lord Stanley) in 
the charge of the colonial department, that such was the state of the colony 
that it was quite impossible that he could undertake to summon an assembly 
under the constitution as it now stood, and the noble lord the secretary for the 
colonies concurring in this opinion, authorized the suspension of the sittings of 
the assembly until time should have been taken to consider the state of the 
colony. A committee of the House of Commons was appointed to investigate 
the whole of the circumstances, on the motion of the honourable member for 
Droitwich (Mr. Pakington); but their inquiries were cut short by the dissolu- 
tion of parliament, and all that they were able to effect was a partial examina- 
tion of some questions affecting the religious differences of the island. He was 
happy to learn that the animosities springing out of this source had to a consi- 
derable extent subsided, and with the religious part of the question he did not 
propose im any way to deal. Although a nominal qualification for both the 
electors and the elected was ordained under this new constitution, it was in 
point of fact no qualification at all. The state of society was in many res- 
pects peculiar. Formerly the inhabitants consisted chiefly of fishermen, with a 
few persons who were attracted to the island by commerce, but in the course 
of time another interest had grown up, consisting of agriculturists and other 
persons resident in the colony. Between these considerable jealousy prevail- 
ed, which divided the people into two parties. The inhabitants were distribut- 
ed over a large extent of sea-coast with but small means of communication 
with the interior. The bulk of the population was extremely poor, and as a 
natural consequence extremely ignorant, with but few persons possessed of 
property. The qualification of a voter hitherto had been the possession of a 
house for 12 months, which might be a mere log-hut of a few boards, such as 
was called in North American provinces a shanty. The qualification for repre- 





ted. He trusted, however, 











t ; that this would be the last time in which this sub- 
ject would require to be introduced and discussed in this way. He hoped and 
trusted that the result of the vote this evening would be, that the Church of 
Scotland would occupy a position as decidedly protesting against patronage as 
a grievance. and demanding, at every favourable opportunity, its total and un- 
qualified abolition. The motion he was about to bring forward was as fol- 
lows :—** The General Assembly having considered the overtures on patron- 
age, resolve and declare, that patronage is a grievance, attended with injury 
to the cause of pure religion in this Church and Kingdom,—is the source of 
all the difficulties in which this Church is now involved, and therefore ought to 
be abolished.” [Hear ] 

Mr. Bell, the Procurator for the Church, then rose and said, that it was with 
great reluctance he had_been prevailed upon to move an amendment on the 
present occasion, not only because it was the unpopular side of the question, 
but because of the difficulty he anticipated from having to follow the very able - 
speakers, who, he knew, were to move and second the motion He must say,. 
however, that after listening patiently to the able speech of Mr. Cunningham; 
he still remained saccnulanals that he felt no statement had been made,which 
did not admit of being answered. He was not there to maintain that lay pa— 
tronage was the best plan for introducing a minister into a Church. He had 
never been an admirer of it; and he had always listened with attention to the 
speeches of opponents, in the hope of finding some method by which it could 
be safely abolished. Giving the lower classes of this country the credit of be~ 
ing the most religious people on the face of the earth, they had not the means 
of judging of a minister until they had got him. The Procurator concluded by 
moving as an amendment, ‘That the General Assembly, having considered 
the overtures and petitions, Find that it is inexpedient, in present circumstan- 
ces, to adopt the motion.” 

The house was then addressed by Dr. Bryce, James Moncrieff, Esq., and 
Dr. Cook in favour of the second motion; and by Earle Monteith, Esq., and 
Dr. Candlish in favour of the first motion. Mr. Cunningham having shortly re- 
plied, the House divided, when the first motion was carried by a majority of 
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The announcement of the vote was received with great applause. 

On the motion of Mr. Cunningham a committee was then appointed to pre- 
pare a petition to both Houses of Parliament for the abolition of patronage. 

Turspay, May 24.—On the motion of Mr. Cunningham it was unanimously 
agreed that the resolutions of last night respecting patronage should be printed 
in the Acts of Assembly. 

Dr. Cook then read the following reasons of dissent from the resolutions of 
last night, for himself, and all who should adhere to them. 

‘ We dissent from the resolutions of the General Assembly to take steps 
for the abolition of patronage :— 

‘1. Because we believe that the professed ground upon which the resolu- 
tion—at least by many who support it—rested, that patronage is contrary to 
ren and condemned by it, is, in our estimation, manifestly and totally un- 
founded. 


‘2. Because we are convinced that under patronage, regulated as it is by 





sentatives was the having oecupied a house for two years. The result had 
been that the House of Assembly had consisted generally of very uneducated 
persons, one of the 15 of which it was composed having been unable to write 
his own name, and some of the others being menial servants, who had to ask 

their master’s leave to enable them to sit in the house. He thought the house | 
would agree with him that in such a state of things some check was called 
for, and that the restriction he proposed on the franchise was not unreasonable. 
The qualification which he should now propose for the electors, in conformity 
with the opinions of both the present governor and his predecessor, and with 
the consent of most parties in the island, was in the country districts the pos- 
session of a 40s. freehold, the person being resident on the spot, paying no rent. 
being in undisputed possession, even if unauthorised. In the towns he propos- 
ed the occupation of a 5/. house, which rent being exceedingly low—indeed 

in the country districts no such thing existed—would, in fact, include the great 
bulk of the householders. One other restriction he proposed to introduce, in 
compliance with the constitutional practice of this country, and to which he 
did not believe any objection would be made on either side of the house, and 
that was, the origination of money votes by the crown. The effect of the 
present jealousy between the commercial and agricultural interests was, that 
each grudged any expenditure of the public money in behalf of the other, and 
in consequence objections were made tothe money votes, and no supply was 
granted for the public business. He thought it would be a proper control for 
this state of things to enact that money votes should originate with the crown, 
and not with the House of Assembly. On all these points there was no differ- 
ence of opinion in the colony itself. There was another provision, not made 
indeed with the general consent of the colony itself, but to which he attached 
considerable importance, as tending to smooth the course of public business. 
| ‘The Council, as things now stood, checked the Assembly, and both bodies act- 
led with mutual jealousy. He proposed to incorporate both into one chamber, 
| combining the principle of election with that of nomination by the crown. At 
| present there were two separate chambers, one nominated by the crown, the 
| other by the peenle. He proposed to convert them into one council, two-fifths 
| of which should be nominated by the crown, and three-fifths by popular elec- 
| tion; five to compose the nominees of the crown, and ten those elected by 
| the people. This plan he thought would tend to produce more harmonious le- 
gislation,and prevent that suspension of the public business which used formerly 
to occur when questions of precedence and dignity occupied the time which 
should be devoted to public business. These were the principal changes 

















| which he proposed, and he was anxious to hasten the measure on, and not 
leave the colony, as it was now, without any representative body. 

Sir. T. FREMANTLE seconded the motion. 

Mr. O'CONNELL, viewing the whole scheme of legislation proposed by the 
noble lord, would impiore him rather to introduce a bill to annihilate ail repre- 
sentation in the colony, and take the government of the colony altogether in his 
own hands, than mock them with such a semblance of a representative body. 
The people of Newfound!and had been extremely ill-used ; not only by the 

government of which the noble lord had formed a part, but also by the prece- 
ding government. ‘The committee appointed by the noble lord the member for 
London to consider the state of Newfoundland had made its report on ex parte 
statements, as none of the residents of the colony had an opportunity of being 
examined beforeit. ‘The whole power of the colony was placed in the hands 
of a few London houses, and the legislature was in reality vested in them. Of 
this, he [Mr. O'Connell] was convinced, though he imputed to the noble lord 
no motive or intention other than what the noble lord had declared. He had 
heard from persons resident in Newfoundland, that before the constitution 
was granted the colony was a burthen to the mother country; but since 
then, the case was altered, and public works of an extensive nature were under- | 
taken. Amongst others, a thousand miles of road had been laid down, and the 
country was prospering exceedingly. The proposed alteration of the qualifica- | 
tion would be nothing less than a transfer from the many tothe few. The | 
greater number of the poor voters at present were Roman catholics, who | 
would be deprived of their votes, and the feuds which were complained of | 
| would be renewed under another name. If ten of the persons of the House of | 
| Assembly were named by the government, it would require but three adher- 
'ents of the government to be amongst the elected body to give it complete 
sway over the assembly. When he saw the bill of the nuble lord he should 
| give it his best attention, though he was at the same time convinced that he 
should be compelled to give it every opposition 

Leave was then given to bring in the bill 
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SCOTCH CHURCH—GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


Monpay, May 23.—Dr. Cook read resolutions which he said he intended to 








the civil and ecclesiastical law of Scotland, the great interests of religion have 
for a long series of years been effectually promoted, and the appointments of 
qualified and suitable ministers been—in so far as can be expected, in the pre- 
sent imperfect state of our nature—secured. 

3. Because it is fully established by the history of the Scottish Church, 
and by the records of the General Assembly, that during the short period when 
patronage was suspended, great delay often took place in the settlement of mi- 
nisters ; dissension was spread through our parishes ; and committees of peace 
were often appointed by the General Assembly to endeavour to promote har- 
mony. 

‘4, Because the general allegation that the Secession was the consequence 
of the re-establishment of patronage is unfounded—the Secession having 
chiefly originated from contests respecting what was termed ministerial |i- 
berty, or the privilege of obeying or disobeying the judgment of Ecclesias- 
tical Courts according to the views of the individual ministers of the Church. 

“5. Because passiug such a resolution as that which has received the sanc- 
tion of the General Assembly, when it is apparent that there is not the slight- 
est prospect that the legislature will adopt an act abolishing patronage, cannot 
fail to give rise to agitation and violence in the settlement of parishes, 
rendering religion not the minister of tranquillity and peace, but of animosity 
and contest, which it is one of the great purposes of the gospel to remove or 
to prevent. 

“6. Because, owing to the departure this year from the usual, and, in most 
parts of the Church, the long established system of rotation—the Assembly 
being in fact selected, as far as possible, for a particular purpose—the resolu- 
tion which has been passed is more numerously supported than it would have 
been had the departure specified not taken place ; and because a large part of 
the actual majority is composed of ministers who have no civil or ecclesiastical 
right to be members of Church judicatories, and no title to vote in this judica- 
tory. (Signed) Geo. Cook. 

“R. Havpane.” 
STATE OF THE CHURCH—ENCROACHMENTS OF THE CIVIL 
COURTS. 

Dr. Simpson, then read an overture of great length, signed by 160 ministers 
and elders of the Church, praying the General Assembly to adopt a declara- 
tion setting forth the rights and privileges of the Church as secured to her by 
the statutes of the realm, and the manner in which these had of late been as- 
sailed by the Court of Session in the cases of Auchterarder, Lethendy, Stew- 
arton, Marnoch, Daviot, Strathbogie, &c., and concluding with the following 
claim, declaration, and protest. 

‘That the General Assembly, while they fully recognise the absolute juris- 
diction of the Civil Courts in relation to all matters whatsoever of a civil na- 
ture, and especially in relation toallthe temporalities conferred by the State upon 
the Church, and the civil consequences attached by law to the decisions, in 
matters spiritual, of the Church Courts—do, in name and on behalf of this 
Church, and of the nation and people of Scotland, and under the sanction of 
the several statutes, and the Treaty of Union herein before recited, claim, as 
of right, that she shall freely possess and enjoy her liberties, government, dis- 
cipline, rights and privileges according to law, especially for the defence of 
the spiritual liberties of her people, and that she shall be protected therein from 
the foresaid unconstitutional and illegal encroachments of the said Court of 
Session, and her people secured in their Christian and constitutional rights and 
liberties. 

** And they declare, that they cannot, in accordance with the Word of God, 
the authorised and ratified standards of this Church, andthe dictates of their 
consciences, intrude ministers on reclaimimg congregations, or carry on the go 
vernment of Christ’s Church, subject to the ceercion attempied by the Court 


| of Session as above set forth, and-that at the risk and hazard of suffering the 


loss of the temporal benefits conferred by the State, and the advantages of an 
Establishment, they must, as by God’s grace they will, refuse to do so; for, 
highly as they estimate these, they cannot pit them in competition with the 
inalienable liberties of a Church of Christ, which, alike by their allegiance to 
their Head and King, and by their ordination vows, they are bound to main- 
tain, ‘notwithstanding of whatsoever trouble or persecution may arise.’ 

* And thev protest, that all and whatsoever sentences of courts and acts of 
the Parliament of Great Britain, in contravention of the aforesaid government, 


| discipline, right, and privileges of this Church, secured by the Treaty of Union, 


as ati unalterable and fundamental condition thereof, are and shall be, in them- 
selves, void and null, and of no legal force and effect, as beyond the powers of 
the parties from whom they proceed, and in violation of the said Treaty ; and 
that, while they will accord full submission to all such acts and sentences, in 
so far—tho in so far only—as these may regard civil rights and _ privileges, 


whatever may be their opinion of the justice or legality of the same, their said 


move on Tuesday,regarding the best means of restoring harmony to the Church. | submission shal! not be deemed an acquiescence therein, but that it shall be free 
These were to the etfect—Ist, That the veto act be declared null and void, and | to the members of this Church, or their successors, at any time hereafter wher 
that the penal judicial proceedings which have been f vunded on it be cancel- | the re shall be a prospect of obtainiug jastice, to claim the restitution of all 
led. 2d, That conscientious diversity of opimion, should afford no ground for | such civil rights and privileges, andtemporal benefits and endowments, as for 
those who differ, not continuing members of the same ecclesiastical body. 34, | the present they may be compelled to yield up, in order to preserve to their of- 
‘That it was of geeat moment that the agitation which has of late prevailed | fice-bearers the free exercise of their spiritual government and discipline, ana 
should cease ; and lastly, That in the case of vacancy in a parish the members | to the people the liberties, of which respectively 1t has been attempted so con 
| of this congregation may state objections of whatever kind to a presentee, and | trary to law 1 justice to deprive them , 
that the Church Courts can decide on these ol jections, as to whether or not | ‘+ And, finally, the General Assembly call the Christian pe ople of this king- 
such presentee could be inducted dom, and the Churches of the Reformation throughout the world, who hold 
PATRONAG! -Mr Bridges, W:S., reporte d that nine Synods and seventeen | the great doctrine of the sole he adshiy of the Lord Jesus over hi Chureh, to 
Presbyteries lad transinitted overtures praying for the abolition of patronage wit t t is for their adherence to that doctrine, as set forth in their Con- 
other Synods and Presbyteries were mentioned by persons in the house He | f f 1ith, and ratified the laws of this ki n, 1 the m uunte nance 
also reported that thirty eight parishes had petitioned th Assembly for the | r the jurisdict on of the off bearers, and the sree gom and = privi 
same ¢ ect,and that these petitions were signed | 11,909 r mers. There if ‘members of the ¢ ren tro i e how ng; nr this 
vere also a number of similar petitions from anti-pat ge societies, Church | Chu s subjected to hardship, + that sO sacrediy prccgec an 
lnfance asan &e , ir ed to her are put i lev ¢ V al! the office-bearer 
Mr. Cunningham, then rose and said, he regretted it e had been calle 1| embers of 3 ( , Ww ire r elr allegiance 
pon to state tothe house the important ubje ow ht € petitions 1 i' C udorable K g and Head, to sta ind by each he 
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defence of the doctrine aforesaid, and of the liberties and privileges, whether 
of office-bearers or people, which rest upon it ; and to unite in supplication to 
Almighty God that he would be pleased to turn the hearts of the rulers of this 
kingdom, to keep unbroken the faith pledged to this Church, in former days, | 
by statutes and solemn treaty and the obligations, come under to God himself, | 


to preserve and maintain the government and discipline of this Church in ac- | 


cordance with His Word ; or otherwise that He would give strength to this 
Church—office-bearers and people—to endure resignedly the loss of the tem- 
poral benefits of an Establishment, and the personal sufferings and sacrifices 
to which they may be called, and would also inspire them with zeal and energy 
to promote the advancement of His Son’s kingdom, in whatever condition it 
may be his will to place them ; and that in His own good time, He would re- 
store to them these benefits, the fruits of the struggles and sufferings of their | 
fathers in times past in the same cause ; and thereafter, give them grace to 
employ them more effectually than hitherto they have done for the manifesta- 
tion of his glory.” ; 
Dr. Chalmers then rose, and said—I am every day more and more convinc- 
ed of the imperative necessity of such a measure as this, seeing that the Court 
of Sessions is still persisting in its interference, and is every day multiplying 
its encroachments on the jurisdiction of the Church. But what has given the 
«crowning necessity for laying such a measure on the table of this house, as a 
document which is to go before the country with a full and formal statement of 
our case, arises from the refusal by the Parliament to hear us in defence of our 
proceedings. Sir,the disposition in high places is now no longer concealed. That 
disposition is to leave the Church of Scotland in the hands of the Court Ses- 
sion, with leave granted to proceed against her ad libitum ‘This is what they 
presume to call leaving the law to take its course. (Laughter.) The enquiry 
as to whether it might not be possible to define the limits between the civil 
and the ecclesiastical jurisdictions, and as to whether the Civil Courts had not 
been trespassing on their legitimate bounds, they have said they will not look 
into nor listen to. On this account it is that we have made up our minds, in 
abandoning our hopes of legislation, to make a last experiment, and a solemn 
appeal to the intelligence, the conscientiousness, and the good faith of our 
fellow-men. We consider it our duty to insist for the maintenance of a dis- 
tinct positive power in the Church,vested in the hands of distinct office-bearers 
chosen by itself, and administered according to its own laws. By these we 
have resolved to stand or fall. We regard them as the inherent, inalienable 
rights and liberties of the Church, and all we ask is, that our rulers would look 
into the statute-book, where they will find these as constituting the liberties of 
the Church of Scotland. (@heers.) We are presumptuous enough too, to 
think that if they will but look into the manifesto, which we are now putting 
forth, calmly and dispassionately, that their eyes will be opened. I may take 
the liberty of alluding to an inadvertency which I noticed in the report of a 
speech on the Church question, by Sir Robert Peel, on a late occasion. 
‘The right hon. baronet, in answer to a complaint made as to the enormous la- 
bour which it would require to make one’s self informed upon the Church ques- 
tion, is made to say that gentlemen may inform themselves of the subject, by 
a study of the documents connected with the legal questions discussed before 
the Courts of Law. He refers to the different judgments in the Courts of Law, 
and the House of Lords,as well as the many pamphlets published on both sides 
of the question. How came it that the right honourable baronet, in estimating 
the value of the judgments of the Court of Session, and of the House of Peers, 
as a means of enlightenment on the question, makes not the slightest account 
of the decisions of the General Assembly. (Cheers.) Is this Court to be thus 
laid aside and deprived of its standing as the judicatory of the Church? or is it 
that the Government have been taught to regard our discussions in this house 
as the wrangling of heated ecclesiastics? We point to the statute book, and 
refer our claim to exercise a power within the Church, in virtue of the ecclesi- 
astical constitution secured to her. I may be that these influential individuals 
are looking with interest to the result of our deliberations, and waiting with 
anxiety the result of the experiment. I know and I feel that the result will be 
a most triumphant one—(cheers)—that the Church will mamtain an unflinch- 
ing adherence to the great principles fur which it has struggled, whatever be 





the terrors which may be held out against her. As a Conservative, I speak to 
those statesmen with whom I have always been at one in support of the exist- 


ing institutions of the country, and of the existing fabric of the social system ; | State must continue, and the result of that, if persisted in, must be either a 
I would call on them to attend to the effect which the proceedings of the Civil | new modelling of the Established Church, or, what is more probable, the de- 
Court, in reference to the spiritual power of the Church, are likely to produce, | struction of the Establishment altogether. I am aware that the views of some 
| of the ministers of the Church as to the evil of this have been much changed 
|—that they have represented it as, in faet, of little moment—and contended 


and instead of abandoning the Church to the unseemly contest which is now be- 
ing waged within her, it were not better for them to take up the grievance of 
which we complain, with the view of accomplishing an authoritative settlement 
by which the collision may be put an end to. ‘There are two parties in this 


case arrayed in opposition to each other. ‘There is the power of the Govern- | different light ; but without enterimg into any discussion on this subject, it may 


ment on the one hand,and principle with its hundreds and thousands of approv- 
ing friencs looking on, on the other. The Government would do well to remem- 


ber that there are two different kinds of physical force. If there be the physical | they can have very little hesitation about withdrawing themselves from the con- 
Sorce of the arm of civil power, in the shape of the constable, the magistrute,and | test, persuaded, as they are, that by their doing so, the great interests of reli- 
| gion will not be injured. But there are, [ trust, many of those on the other 


the policeman, there is also the brawny arm of mad popular vengeance,raised in 
oepposition.to the law and to social order, andin that respect it only follows the 
example of its superiors. Some shrewd spirits, and of more reaching intelli- 
gence, have begun to view this matter more truly. According to them, ours is 
but a kind of genteel Chartism—(laughter)—they will not be long in coming to 


the conclusion that the Chartists of high life ought not to have it all to them- | truly say that they could not depart from that law, and that, obstacle as it must 
selves. Let but the Court of Session trample on the constitutional liberties of | be toa settlement, they must abide by the consequences, however much they 


our Church, and let our legislators in Parliament come to the conclusion that 


ours is amere warof pamphlets, it willbe theirsto consider, lest the result | by many who adhere to it. It is in this light that I view the matter, and that I 
| am now pressing the vast moment of removing the obstacle which stands in our 
lower classes of society, and that because the flag of anarchy was first unfurled | way of attempting the restoration of harmony and peace. Much as we have 
| of late heard of spiritual independence, and much as has been spoken and 
| written about it, it is still of moment to define it, or to endeavour to form clear 
than that of the man in the ordinary walk of life who lifted his hand against his | notions of what is really included under it. We cannot doubt that the Ana- 


fellow-man. And what have those precious friends of ours been doing in the | baptists, who, soon after the Reformation, disturbed a great part of Germany, 


of such proceeding should be that a course of anarchy he entered upon by the 


in the higher places of society. (Cheers.) The conduct of the Civil Courts 
and the Parliament, in reference to the Assembly of the Church, was worse 


course of this continued outrage? ft not mainly instigating, they have at least 
been engaged in encouraging the Civil Courts in their encroachments on our 
proceeding as judicatories of the Church, and in the punishment of individual 
members of the Church for the conscientious discharge of duty. Do they 
think that though it has begun here it will end here? Is there no danger that 
the encroachment may not be made on other courts as well as ours, and where 
is the impossibility in such a case, of its not reaching to the High Court of Par- 
liament itself? We cannot put forth our civil penalties, we cannot execute our 
decrees by civil power; and thus, as was well said by Lord Fullerton, 
our defencelessness is the very reason that we should be protected. 
(Hear, hear.) If such a system of violence is to prevail over this fair 
and beautiful territory, the words of the inspired writer were truly ap- 
plicable to our condition—if such things be done in the green tree, what 
will be done in the dry. It may be that we shall be made to 
suffer the violence of iniquity, under the guise of the law, and this be- 
cause the law is on the side of our adversaries. I ask, what if this 
argument which has made a beginning at the house of God, should be 
taken up by the disobedient, the lawless, and the godless of our land ? 
Where then will tyranny appear, when taken up by men who have the strength 
of millions at their back! After some further remarks the doctor stated, that 
@ wantof strength would have induced him to sit down without going further, 
but that he wished to say a few words more in reference to the question. If, 
said he, I have exceeded the limits of fair argument, or said one single word 
which can have given offence to those on the other side, to whom my remarks 
were addressed, | regret it exceedingly. There were some things in the speech 
of Sir Robert Peel which did, to my mind, give promise of a disposition to set- 
tle this question on equitable principles. A far shorter road I may tell the 
premier is open to him for the acquirement of a knowledge of the subject than 
the perusal of the pamphlets on both sides of the controversy. A perusal ofa 
few pages of the statute book of our Church would lead him to an intelligent 
knowledge of the question asto who has brokenthe law. [After reading the 


celebrated opinion of Lord Kames on the distinction between the civil and ec- 


clesiastical jurisdictions, the doctor referred to the following op n'cn e cpessed 
by Lord Fullerton on advising the Culsalmond Case ] “The pure and sole 


ground for the interference of the Court of Session with the proceedings of the | 


Church Courts, is not merely that these have committed wrong, and exceeded 
their jurisdiction, but that they have done so by encroaching on ours.” In this 
brief sentence which is worthy being enshrined among judicial memorabilia, we 
have the principle on which we seek the right of spiritual jurisdiction which 
Mr. Campbell of Monzie maintained at the nomination of Mr. Home Drum- 
mond, for Perthshire, when he said that the right of the patron and the Civil 
Court ceased the moment the presentee was into the hands of the Church 
Courts. It behoved Sir Robert Peel to look to Scotland, and be cautious, lest 
the infection of injustice should spread over all classes of the community, and 
which, if it should go on, would in time end in the disruption cf social order 
Never till now had it been maintained that the minister of the parish church and 
his people were not entitled to occupy the pulpit of the parish church on 
any day during the week forthe legitimate purpose of instruction and edifica- 


tion, at the instigation of some petty corporation, or of any small heritor in a | 


country parish. Even its universities are now no longer free from the schemes 
of incipient knighthood. [Laughter.] There is just as much in all this, alarm- 
ing 4s it is in other respects, to keep usin good humour. And I am resolved 
to adopt henceforth, as my motto, the celebrated Latin aphorism, Ne sutor ul- 
tra crepdam, which! would freely translate, *‘ Let all men mind their own 
business and leave us to mind ours.” 








[Loud laughter.] We are asked why | 
we eat the bread of the state, and yet refuse to yield obedience to that autho-| The Assembly was then successively addressed by Mr. David Milne; Mr. 
ity, whence we asa national Church, derive all our temporal privileges. But | Carment of Rosskeen; James Moncrieff, Esq., advocate; Dr. Buchanan of 
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there is a two-fold mistake hére. In the first place, we only maintain what we 
consider too true to be doubted, that in opposing the edicts of the Civil Court 
we are only resisting a power put forth by a co-ordinate court, by which the 
territory of our jurisdiction is invaded. We will not allow that this is disobe- 
dence to the Civil Court. In the second place, we are not guilty of eating 
the bread of the state, as has been maintained. At the time of the Union the 
state found us eating our own bread. ([Cheers.] It also promised to let us 
eat our own bread in our own way in all time coming. We have done nothing 
since to forfeit the temporalities, although we acknowledge there is enough of 
power in the hands of the state to enable them to take them from us. We trust 
that we shall be enabled to know our duty, however, when the time comes, 
and if it be that we must relinquish the endowments, in the providence of 
God, we will rather sacrifice these than the great principles which we uphold. 
The doctor concluded by moving a resolution condemning the interference of 
the Civil Court with the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Church, and stating 
the unalterable adherence of the Church to the liberty of carrying on the go- 
vernment of her spiritual affairs, and to the principle, that she alone is entitled 
to exercise this spiritual government and discipline. 

Dr. Gordon, in a few words, seconded the motion. 

Dr. Cook said, all must be satisfied of the momentous nature of the discus- 
sion that was now taking place ; and we must come to it, under the conviction 
that much indeed will depend on the results that are to be followed out. We 
cannot say that there is a prospect of the Church being divided, for it is prac- 
tically divided as it is ; we are acting upon different principles, and if there is 
no way of reconciling those principles, then there is no way of getting rid of 
this collision. What is our condition? Why, one part of certain Church 
Courts conscientiously acts in opposition to principles as conscientiously laid 
down by the other part, and the melancholy consequence is, that while one part 
is supported and upheld by the majority of the Church, the other part, for fol- 
lowing their course, have come under the displeasure of the Church—have in- 
curred its censure—have been suspended from their office, and, latterly, have 
been deposed altogether. So apparent did this unhappy state of things be- 
come last summer, and so formidable an aspect did the controversy assume, 
that it deeply impressed my mind, and aroused all my anxiety to remove it in 
some way orother. But it was charged against me that my great object was 
to drive from the Church many pious and admirable men belonging to it ; it 
was said that my proposition was to turn out, erto drive from the Church 
those who sit on the other side, including many of my learned and excellent 
friends, whereas the fact was, that the aggression was all on their part—was 
being carried every day into effect—whilst our sole object was to know whe- 
ther we were right in demurring to this, or whether the majority, asthey some- 
times professed, were for really acting in conformity to the law of the land. 
We wished to ascertain this, that if such was really the case, we might be 
convinced of our error, and yield that spiritual obedience which we admit to be 
due to the Church, confining itself within its own avowed and legitimate pro- 
vince. And notwithstanding all the misrepresentations which were so exten- 
sively circulated, we must come to the precise point still, to determme whe- 
ther, from what we hold in common, we can, with a good conscience, remain 
united, not in name only, as_ was the case, till within these few late unhappy 
years, or whether there be such an essential diversity of sentiment, that whilst 
it is adhered to, we must separate. ‘This is of moment, not merely with a view 
to the office-bearers and the judicatories of the Church—but what is of vastly 
more moment, both in a religious and in a political light—with a view to the 
great body of the people, who have been in communion, and are so, with the 
Church, and to the accomplishing the great objects which an Establishment, if 
there is to be one at all, must be sanctioned for effectually securing. IJtis my 
most anxious wish that one effort more may be made on the partof us all to 
be again united, and to put an end to what good men cannot fail deeply to de- 
plore. Itis quite evident, from what I have already stated, and from the 
slightest consideration of the subject itself, that the prelimary step to the pos- 
sibility of such union as would bind us again together must be a declara- 
tion on the part of the Assembly, that the veto law, as having in- 
volved civil rights, is a nullity—that it must be blotted from our statute 
book—and that all the penal judicial proceedings found upon it be set aside. 
If this is not conceded, the fierce opposition between the Church and the 


that, by the judicious and energetic working of the Voluntary principle, all tie 
good which the Church can do might be effected. I view the matter in a very 


be naturally observed, that to those who think in this way, there is but slight 
cause for the resistance which they make to the judgments of the Civil Courts ; 


side, who venerate the Church of their fathers—who are well acquainted, and 
deeply impressed with the blessings which have flowed from it, and who will not 
forsake it, unless the imperious call of conscience forces them to do so. Now, 
were the relinquishing of the veto law an abandonment of principle, they might 


may lament them. But | do not understand that the veto law is thus regarded 


| were quite sincere in their creed, or believed that they had the warrant of 
| Scripture for it ; but there was an imperious necessity to act against them, and 
| the imost illustrious of our reformers certainly did so. In like manner the 
| Fifth-Monarchy-men, under the Commonwealth of England, were serious, but 
there was no hesitation in proceeding against them ; and innumerable instances 
might be adduced. Here, then, the bond of spiritual independence, or rather 
| the conviction that this bond is incontrovertible, is quite consistent with guard- 
| ing against the abuse of it, and that by the interposition of civil authority ; and 
it must be left to the understandings of men to determine in what the abuse 
| consists. It cannot be doubted that public or social worship is a duty both of 
natural and revealed religion, and our blessed Saviour made provision for the 
| performance of it, and for the instruction of his disciples. Now with what our 
| Lord and his apostles laid down as connected with these there should be no in- 
| terference. The province which it comprehends is quite distinct froin civil go- 
| vernments, and we accordingly maintain that this is the institution of Christ. 
| But still the design of it was for particular purposes ; and when the question 
| comes to be how far it may be correct, the answer is to be sought either in the 
| implicit declarations of Scripture, or in deductions from these declarations 
| Whenever we go from the first to the second of these, we are in the region of 
} opinion, we are entering upon what is human, and with the purest speculation 
| on general principle, we may fall into grievous error, calling for the interposi- 
| tion of authority extrinsic from the Church, but entitled to assert itself for the 
| welfare, the morality, and the religion of the great body of the people. The 
| Confession, which in fact is the only undoubted and properly authoritative 
standard of our Church, goes on to say that the magistrate “hath authority, 
and it is his duty to take order that unity and peace be preserved in the Church 
| —that the truth of God be kept pure and entire—that all blasphemies and he- 
resies be suppressed—all corruptions and abuses in worship and discipline pre- 
| 





vented or reformed—and all the ordinances of God duly settled, administered, 


and observed. For the better effecting whereof, he hath power to call Synods, 
| to be present at them, and to provide that whatsoever be transacted in them be 
| according to the Word of God.” To prevent indeed the possibility of mistake, 
or the slightest ground for urging the plea that with ecclesiastical persons there 
| can be no interference, it is in the same chapter laid down that it is the duty of 
| the people to obey the lawful commands of the magistrate, from which eccle- 
| siastical persons are not exempted The inference from al! this is, that there is 
| not from such diversity of sentiments as I have specified, an adequate cause 
| for separation, but that the most conscientious may hold their opinion, satisfied 
| with the privilege of establishing, if they can, that opinion, or take proper steps 
todoso. It appears to me, that combining the admitted privilege of the people 
to state all kinds of objections, with the admitted power of the Church Courts 
to consider whether, under all the existing circumstances these circumstances 
being detailed, a settlement shall take place, there is ample security against the 
induction of unacceptable and insufficient munisters ; and it is open to all who 
think differently to take every probable and constitutional mode for carrying 
that security as far as, in the present state of human nature, it can be carried 
The Reverend Doctor then moved the resolutions of which we have given the 
substance in our report of the proceedings of the Assembly, on Monday, when 
Dr. Cook gave notice of his intention of moving the resolutions referred to 

Principal Haldane said, the resolutions just read embody in concise language 
the principles for which we on this side are contending ; and | believe that, 
| were they adopted by this General Assembly, they would promote the peace 
| and harmony of this Church, and would rally round her standard thousands 
whom our present disputes have alienated from her and driven from out her 
walls. [Hear. } 


| 
| 


Glasgow ; and Mr. Gray of Perth, in favour of the motion of Dr. Chalmers; 
and by Mr. Robertson of Ellon ; Principal Lee; and by Dr. Bryce, in favour 
of the motion of Dr. Cook. 

The House then divided, when the motion of Dr. Chalmers was carried by 
a majority of 131, the numbers heing— 

For Dr. Chalmers’ motion .... ...ccccecssccccece-s Bl 
Por De. Cocke’ motagt o.......< ccvciessoccscccescs 1G 
Majority for Dr. Chalmers’ motion......... 131 

Tuurspay, May 26.—Dr. Cook gave in the following reasons of protest 
against the decision on the position of the Church on Sue — 

‘** We, ministers and elders, who subscribe this paper, being members of the 
General Assembly, enter our solemn protest against the judgment of that As- 
sembly, rejecting certain resolutions appearing to us eminently adapted to re- 
store peace to the Church, and adhering to the veto law—such adherence, by 
the acknowledgment of the majority, not being essential to the maintenance of 
their principles, whilst the said act has been declared by the highest legal au- 
thorities to be contrary to the law of the land. Deeply interested in the wel- 
fare and stability of our National Church, we lament that the efforts which we 
have anxiously made to unite all its members, and to put an end to the collision 
between the Civil and Ecclesiastical Courts, have been defeated, sanguine as 
we were in the hope that the Church of Scotland might thus again have been 
rendered the instrument of diffusing, in the most efficient manner, the know- 
ledge, the influence, and the consolations of religion, and of confirming those 
within its communion in the duty which, as good citizens and members of the 
Establishment, they owe to their country. ‘*Gegorce Cook.” 





GENERAL SUMMARY. 


The Indian mail arrived at Marseilles on Wednesday night, brings,we lament 
to say, an account of the fall of Ghuznee. The place capitulated and surren- 
dered, on condition that the garrison be safely conducted to Cabul. On the 
other hand, Colonel Pollock had forced the Khiber pass, and taken possession 
of the forts commanding it, and would, no doubt, march to the relief of Jellala- 
bad. General Sale, in a sortie from that place, overthrew the insurgents. A 
rumour prevailed that Akhber Khan had been badly wounded. General Knott 
had gained some advantage on the side of Kandahar, but General England had 
not yet joined him. It was reported that Sha Soojah had been poisoned. 
There is no news from China. 
Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to confer the honour of knighthood 
on Mr. (now Sir Henry) Bishop, the eminent musical composer. --.-/ A letter 
from Berlin announces that the King of Prussia has conferred the order of the 
Black Eagle upon the Duke of Sussex ....The Cork election committee have 
resolved that Danicl O'Connell, Esq., and Edward Burke Roche, Esq., had been 
duly elected.....The new British tariff is stated to have given great satisfac- 
tion in France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, and the north of Europe. .... Her 
majesty will give another grand state ball at Buckingham Palace, the second 
week in this month, but we understand that it is yet undecided whether it is to 
be a bal costume or merely a full dress assembly..... A letter has been 
received at Lloyd's, from the Admiralty, enclosing a despatch from her ma- 
jesty’s consul at Constantinople, Sir Stratford Canning, announcing the closing 
of the Dardanelles and Bosphorus to merchant steam-vessels after sunset, un- 
less arriving under stress of weather and seeking shelter....."The Queen held 
her last levee for the season on Wednesday at St. James's Palace. It was 
most numerously and brilliantly attended, in consequence of the late at- 
tempt on her Majesty's life, and never did a British monarch witness a more 
enthusiastic demonstration of loyalty and attachment..... The Dublin Mercan- 
tile Advertiser says :—‘* Every arrangement has been completed with the go 
vernment and the board of works, preliminary to the commencement of the 
line between Kingstown and Dalkey, on the atmospheric system. In the course 
of this month the works will be in full operation.”....Edward Hibbert, a 
porter, in the employ of Messrs Bramah, Prestage, and Ball, 124, Piccadilly, 
has been discovered to be heir-at-law to estates in Isleworth, Whitton, Fleet- 
street, and Devonshire, to the value of 1,200,000/..... Messrs. Rundell, 
Bridge, and Cu. have presented to each of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge a valuable cast in bronze of the far-famed shield of Achilles, the 
composition of the late great sculptor, John Flaxman, B.A....- The Queen’s 
letter, recommending to the archbishops a collection in all the churches of the 
establishment in aid of the funds subscribed for the relief of the distressed ope- 
ratives in the manufacturing districts, with the circulars addressed by the pri- 
mates to the clergy, and a statement of the causes which render the appeal ne- 
cessary, have been published. 

Vice-Admiral Hall died at Westgate House, near Chichester, on the 23d 


ylt, in his 77th year.....The newly appointed Bishop of Gibraltar is the Rev. 
George Tomlinson, M. A., of St. John’s College, Cambridge. ....The decease 


of the venerable Lord Manners, formerly Lord Chancellor of Ireland, took 
place on Tuesday, the 3ist ult. His lordship was in the 87th year of his age. 
...-The effect of the progress which the tariff is making in parliament has 
already been felt in the produce markets, where more confidence and a better 


feeling is visible..... Itis rumoured in the court circle that the Venerable 
Archdeacon Wilberforce has been selected by her majesty to be tutor to his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. .-... A letter from Hamburgh. of the 10th 


ult., says that the reflection of the fire in the air was seen not only in the Bal- 
tic, but in the German ocean, at the distance of 100 miles, by the persons on 
board the ships that were coming to the Elbe..... The nuptials of Lady Eli- 
zabeth de Rede de Ginkle and the Hon. Captain Frederic Villiers, son of the 
Earl of Jersey, are, we hear, not |ikely to be solemnized until the close of the 


m™ 


season. ‘The preliminaries for the marriage have been arranged. 





Married,—On Wednessay the 15th inst., at Holland House, by the Rev. Dr. McCaul, 
Principal of Upper Canada College. Lieut -Col. Forlong, 43d Regt. of Light Intantry, 
to Miss Sophia Boulton, second daughter of the Hon. H. J. Boulton, late Chief Justice 
of Newfoundland, and formerly Attorney General of Upper Canada. 

At Poughkeepsie, on Thursday the 16th, by the Rev. Dr. Reed, William A. Davies, to 
Sarah, eldest daughter of Hubert Van Wagenen, Esq. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 7 a7 1-2 per cent. prem. 


TES AIIBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 25, 1842. 





By Mr. Cunard’s steamer the Britannia we received our files to the 4th inst. 

The attempt on the life of the Queen by a person of the name of Francis, 
has filled the British mind with sorrow. It has excited feelings arising from a 
sense of grief, rather than of indignation—for the perpetrator of the vile at- 
tempt seems not to have been actuated by the ordinary motives of an assassin, 
but from a stupid belief that the removal of the sovereign might chance to 
make better his own condition, and that of the country. Ignorance and folly, 
with perhaps some desire to distingu sh himself, seems to have urged him on, 
and not malignancy and hate as commonly happens in such cases. Under this 
state of things the vengeance of the law does not carry with “it the salutary 
sensation in the minds of the people that isdesirable. ‘The case is in all re- 
spects similar to that ef Oxford, who was only transported for his offence ; 
and whether a greater punishment will follow in the present instance we 
know not—but it is surely time for the nation to consider what can be done to 
prevent a repetition of such atrocious acts. We have always thought, and 
still think, that the best mode of preventing crime is to let the law take its 
course with the criminal ; had such been done in the case of Oxford, we doubt 
if the crime of Francis would have been perpetrated. ‘To be sure the want of 
proof of the pistol being loaded with ball, is an important circumstance and 
had its weight on the former occasion, as it will in this; but what we mean to 
say is this—that if the offence be cle arly proven—if it be satisfactorily made 
out that the offender did act with a full intent to murder her gracious Majesty, 
that no leniency—no false notions of benevolence and humanity, should be al- 
lowed to intervene to shield him from justice. 

Never did a more popular and beloved sovereign sit upon the throne of 
England than Queen Victoria, and never did a sovereign better deserve this 
love and this popularity. What then must be the feelings of the whole British 
and Irish people at these dastardly attempts to take her precious life? A 
fond mother, a good and devoted wife, a kind a generous friend, and a patriotic 
sovereign, are all centred in this one object—this idol of British affections. 
The scene in the House of Commons when Sir Robert Peel suddenly inter- 
the grave proceedings of that body to announce the atrocious deed 
The whole house rose and in a tumult of mingled grief 
“Ts her Majesty hurt ?”’ 


rupted 
baffles all description 
and consternation, demanded, “Is the Queen safe ? 
for on that point rested ali the feelings of the moment ; and when the minister 
emphatically replied that her Majesty was safe—that her sacred person was 
uninjured, and that the assassin was in custody, a torrent of congratulation and 
joy burst from every lip, while every heart overflowed with gratitude to the 


great disposer of human events for his merciful interposition. Such was 





the scene with all men and all parties in the House of Commons; and such 
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was the scene in all public places, in all companies, and in all families through- 
out the realm. Business was instantly suspended, not only by Parliament but 
by the people, and addresses came from every quarter to be laid at her Majes- 
ty’s feet. Has not then the nation rescued itself from the disgraceful odium 
of the act of an individual ? 

The Queen herself behaved with heroic fortitude; her natural courage, 
which is an inherent quality in all her family, fully displayed itself. She was 
advised to discontinue her rides. ‘ No,” she replied, ‘I will not be a prisoner 
in my own palace ;” but with a kindness and consideration which is also an in- 
herent quality in all her family, she dispensed with the attendance of her ladies 
and took her accustomed recreations in company with her husband, the good 
Prince Albert. Long may they both live. 

A King in courage, though by sex a Queen, 
Our lign-hearted Monarch, in her state 
And royal bearing calm, might well await, 
With cheek unblenched, and with unaltered mien, 
In faith assured, and confidence serene, 
The assassin’s meditated stroke, of late 
Conceived in malice, cruelty, and hate ; 
Feeling through all her innocent life, between 
The cradle and the throne, a mightier power 
Around the brave, the pious, and the just, 
His broad protection throws from hour to hour : 
Chief may the Lord’s anointed found her trust 
On that strong rock* and adamantine tower, 
When adverse fortune frowns, and tempests lower, 
And even kings may own they are but dust. 


— 


*** Thou art my strong rock and house of defence—my castle and my deliverer, in 
whom I trust.”’—Psalms. 





The overland mail from India had arrived, but at too late a moment to give 
us any intelligence in detail. We however learn in brief, that General Pol- 
lock had penetrated the Khyber pass where Colonel Wild was repulsed,and was 
about to succour Sir Robert Sale, who had been so long shut up in Jellalabad. 
We also learn thit Col. Palmer and his regiment of Sepoys, in Ghuznee, had 
been obliged to capitulate. This event we were fully prepared for, and are 
only surprised that the Colonel was able to hold out so long. Gen. Nott, 
at Candahar, is too strong to be overpowered, and he had, it appears, given the 
surrounding hordes another severe lesson for their temerity in molesting him. 
The next arrival will give us the particulars of all these operations. 


ADMISSION OF FOREIGN SUGARS INTO ENGLAND. 
A very interesting and important debate took place in the House of Com- 
mons, on the 3d. inst., on the subject of the sugar duties. ‘The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer rose to move the annual duties, and said he wished it had been 
in his power to make such a reduction in the duties on the sugar of our colonies 
as would at once have relieved the British consumer, and assisted the colonial 
producer ; but this could not have been done without an abandonment of re- 
venue, which the present circumstances of our finance would not permit. Nor 
could he, pending the now unsettled questions between this country and other 
nations, propose to lower the duty upon the slave-grown sugar of foreigners. 
The Right Honourable gentleman then proceeded :— 
“* He adhered to that position which he and his friends had taken last year, 
that a great moral and political consideration was involved in this question, 
which he for one was not prepared to give up. He would not agree to the in- 
troduction of foreign sugars into this country by means of a considerable re- 
duction of duty so long as no concessions were made by those foreign countries 
on the subject of slavery, nor wouid he give up that which he considered as like- 
ly to be the most effec five instrument J ’ eff cling the object this country had so 
long been labouring to bring about. He wished particularly to call the atten- 
tion of the house to the immense importance of an admission to the British 
market of those foreign possessions which belonged to countries that stil! desired 
to carry on the slave trade. In fact, the acquisition of the British market was 
to them ofthe greatest importance,because they knew that in that market there 
was the greatest chance of immediate admission for their produce, and that the 
demand would be an increasing one. ‘Therefore it was that the admission to 
our market was the greatest object with these foreign states. Of late the ad- 
mission here had been still more an object with them, for if we took a view of 
these colonies where the slave trade was to be abolished, we found that abread, 
not only of late had great obstructions been offered to the admission of raw su- 
gar, but that it was not likely that the opening for these sugars which had 
hitherto existed on the continent would be as free hereafter as it had been in 
times past. He could not, therefore, shut his eves to the fact that it must bea 
great object with the foreign sugar-growers to gain admission in our market. 
He need not tell the house that there were serious obstacles against their ad- 
mission to the market of France imposed by the Legislature of that country— 
indeed, the restrictions upon the admission of these foreign sugars there were 
nearly as stringent as ourown. (Hear, hear.) So it was in Russia. With re- 
spect to the countries of the German League, the Governments belonging to it 
had lately imposed a duty on the admission of foreign sugar nearly, if not quite, 
double that which it had hitherto been subjected to in those countries. If, 
therefore, these markets of Europe were shut to the foreign sugar-grower out 
of deference to particular interests in those countries respectively, it must be 
evident to the experienced man that a depression in the sugar trade would be 
the result and would cause the foreign sugar-grower to make some concessions 
tous for the purpose of obtaining admission for his produce into the British 
market. But it was not only to these considerations that he looked with con- 
fidence for favourable results to that great cause in which this country had 
been so long engaged; he had to state, and he did it with the greatest grati- 
tude, that in those foreign possessions from which this country was most 
likely to get an adequate supply of sugar, there was a very manifest improve- 
ment with reference to the question of the slave trade. In Cuba particularly 
this was the case. A public opinion was springing up there adverse 
to the slave trade. (Hear.) It was impossible to read the public 
documents of the island, or the publications which issued from the 
press there, and not be astonished at the tone taken on this subject 
{Hear, hear.] You found that in a colony where the slave trade used to be 
most flourishing and no man was allowed to express an opinion condemnatory 
of it, there was now going on a public discussion of the advantages to be de 
rived from the suppression of that traffic, and the advantages which would ac- 
crue from such a measure to the proprietors especially. ‘That was the argu- 
ment now used expressly by individuals at Cuba, who deprecated the slave 
trade onthe ground that, if persisted in, it would introduce into cultivation ex- 
tensive districts in the island which would come into competition with the older 
sugar estates. ‘This, it might be said, was not a very high description of mo- 
tives ; but, whatever might be the motives of these persons, whether it were 
motives of self-interest or whether it were higher motives, the fact was, that 
there was a public opinion appearing in the colonies to which he referred, and 
in Cuba particularly, hostile to the continuance of the slave trade, and 
having a direct tendency to force the population of Cuba into some 
plan of modifying, and, probably, ultimately abandoning the slave trade 
This it was not unlikely that they would do, particularly if by so doing they 
found that they could derive great pecuniary or national advantage. He was 
unwilling to detain the house by reading documents to support what he had 
just stated, but he could not he Ip feeling that it would be gratifying to those 
who had so long been interested in the question of the suppression of the 
slave trade to discover, that in the quarter where, till letely, the prospect had 
been the darkest the clouds were now cle uring away. ‘The arrivals of slave- 
ships in Cuba (as we understood) were estimated at one-third of what they 
used tobe. (Hear.] He held in his hand adespatch, addressed to the Secre- 
tary of State and dated January, 1841, in which the writer said, he felt assured 
that Her Majesty’s Government would be gratified to learn that a spirit hostile 
to the slave trade had risen up in the island of Cuba, of so practical a charaec- 
ter that many persons now sought free labourers in the room of their slaves, 
‘I he writer also stated that similar views were taken up by the Diario, a lead- 
ing newspaper, up to the latest period. He (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
found from the despatches from the colonies that the change of views which 
Was announced in the despatch to which he had just referred as having then 
commenced was progressively going on, and that not only on the part of isola- 
ted individuals, but that it had made great progress throughout the colony of 
Cuba. The last despatch that had been received gave accounts of certain per- 
sons having been arrested and imprisoned by the Spanish authorities on the 
ground of having introduced blacks illegally. They had, in the same dé spatch, 
the new feature of Spanish ships capturing slavers who had been fitted out 
to introduce slaves improperly. Ile had a letter from an officer, dated in March 
last, stating that an attempt of this kind was put a stop to by the decree of the 
Captain-General, and detailing particulars of the capture of ‘some slave ships 


; ; I 
Now, with these improved feelings in those quarters from which we might ex- 


pect to derive our supply of foreign sugars, it obviously could not be the policy 
of this country, without some concession on the side of the slareholders, to ad- 





more than a large supply for all the wants of this country. He (the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer) was able, from information received subsequently to that 
declaration of the zight hon. baronet, to add his confirmation to it. From all 
accounts that had been received, whether from India, where there had been a 
productive season ; or from the Mauritius, where the annual quantity of sugar 
produced had been for some time past increasing, and where there were means 
of acquiring labour which did not exist elsewhere ; or from the West Indies, 
where a time of drought had been succeeded by a more genial season ; from 
all the accounts from these places, he felt justified in saying, that the house 
might rest assured that from 230,000 to 240,000 tons of sugar would be pro- 
duced to meet the demands of this country. Now, the quantity consumed last 
year was 200,000 tons; and when he reminded the house that this was the 
largest annual consumption that had taken place in this country, he thought he 
was Justified in repeating that there would be an abundant supply, not merely 
for the demand that might be expected according to the present rate of demand. 
but also for any extension of the demand that might be created from the in- 
creased means of the consumer. He had given the reasons why it appeared to 
him advisable to centinue these duties. He did not think they were in a sitwa- 
tion to risk any further loss of revenue during the present year, nor did he think 
that they would be doing wise, were they to throw away the chance of the con- 
cessions in reference to the slave trade which they might expect from foreign 
countries in return for the benefits conferred upon them; and he could not, 
therefore, but believe that the house would be acting wisely in agreeing to his 
proposed resolution for the continuance of the sugar duties during the pre- 


sent year. The hon. member concluded by moving @ resolution to that 
effect. 


Mr. Roebuck then moved that foreign sugars be admitted at the same du- 
ties as sugars from the colonies; and Mr. Labouchere also moved, afterwards, 
that a differential duty of 30 shillings on foreign and 20 shillings on colonial su- 
garsbe adopted. Both motions were lost by large majorities, but in the course 
cf the debate Mr. Gladstone and also Sir Robert Peel reiterated the opinions 
and sentiments of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that it was unwise and in- 
expedient to lower the duties on foreign sugar unless foreign sugar countries 
would join England in her efforts to repress the slave trade. Mr. Gladstone 
said that in consequence of the abundance of foreign sugar, and the high duties 
imposed on its admission into Russia, and also into Germany by the German 
League, that 


‘It was in our power to offer a new market to the Brazilian, on condition of 
his joining in measures of security against the slave-trade ; and the policy 
proposed on the other side of the House was to give away for nothing the boon 
which by good management we might make the consideration of this great ac- 
quisition to humanity. ‘The present moment would be a pecularly ill-chosen 
one for imparting a new stimulus to the slave trade, because of late there had 
been a considerable decrease in the importation of slaves into Cuba and Brazil. 
If anything could enconrage the Brazilians to hold out against the pressure of 
our negotiations, it would be the knowledge that there was a party in the Bri- 
tish Legislature bent upon admitting the produce of slave labour without any 
guarantees or protection for the negro. 

Sir Robert PEEL said, if Government were to reduce every duty of which 
they thought the reduction would be beneficial—on wool, on cotton, on glass, 
and so forth, they would find themselves, even with the income-tax, in a defi- 
ciency of 2,000,000/._ Mr. Deacon Hume, who had carried the principles of 
free trade as far as any man, yet held that they were not applicable between 
such a country as Jamaica, where slave importation was forbidden, and such a 
country as Cuba, where it was freely permitted. But his own main ground for } 
resisting this motion was the same which he had taken last year—that it would 
not he for the honeur of England to let in slave sugar without an attempt to 
obtain some equivalent securitics for the negro. A little further interval should 
be given. A feeling was growing up among the great slave-holding states, Bra- 






Ferguson, and the fieree denunciations uttered in Parliament by him and the 
supporters of the French allianee against Russia and the northern potentates 
generally. All remember the excited feelings in Great Britain on the subject 
of the Polish war after one of these discussions, and how little was done by 
the then government to allay them. The members of the Cabinet did 
not, it is true, take an active part in creating the hostility towards Russia, but 
they tacitly admitted all that was urged by the enemies of the Czar, counsel- 
ling, however, moderation for the sake of policy. 

In such a state of things it was not to be wondered at that Russia sought to 
make reprisals in some way, and this she did most effectually in Persia and Aff- 
ghanistan ; and from it arose the war against Dost Mahomed, who had counted 
on Russian friendship and set the Indian government at defiance. For his teme- 
rity he lost his crown, and for our temerity and bad management we have lost 
an entire army, which has been literally cut to pieces in the passes and defiles 
at Cabul. But a better state of things is about to supervene ; the credit of 
the British arms will be speedily restored west of the Indus; and the good un- 
derstanding now happily established between the courts of St. James’ and St. 
Petersburgh, will give strength and permanency to the British interests not 
only in Central Asia but in all parts of the globe. 





THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

In our last we offered a few remarks on the important question which now 
occupies the attention of all who are interested in the welfare of the Church 
of Scotland ; and we stated that it was not unlikely that the first arrival would 
announce to us its final settlement. 

The proceedings in the General Assembly on this subject will be found in 
this day’s paper, and we regret to observe that the same unyielding spirit has 
been displayed as on former occasions, and that the language of Dr. Chalmers 
is of so bold a nature as we fear will deter the Government from removing 
one iota from the position they have assumed regarding this question. 

We trust, however, that when the period arrives, and we notice in the 
parliamentary proceedings that in answer to a question put by Sir A. L. Hay, 
as to the intentions of Government, Sir J. Graham stated that as a notice stood 
for the 15th of June, Government would at that time be ready as to the course 
they would pursue. That course, it is evident, will be in unison with the pro- 
posals of Dr. Cook ; those who now contend for the annulment of patronage and 
the confirmation of the veto act, will reconsider their position, and bow to what 
will then be the daw of the land, which hitherto, from principle they have stre- 
nucusly opposed. ‘There is nothing Cerogatory or degrading in this. It is what 
the conservative party has been required todo, when the Reform Bill passed 
into law; it is what all loyal subjects must submit to, and we shall be much dis- 
appointed if those who have preached submission to the laws and the powers 
that be, will carry out the measure by seceding from that church which our 
Queen has sworn to protect, and the internal dissentions of which have agitated 
the whole community of Scotland. 


SIR CHARLES T. METCALFE, BART. 


By advices from Jamaica we learn that this distinguished individual left that 


| Island in H. M. S. Vestal on the 20th ult., amidst the blessings and well-wishes 


of a people made happy, by an honest administration of the Government sub- 
mitted to his care. It is rare indeed that we meet with one endowed with so 
much talent and so many virtues,—for whether we view Sir Charles in his 





zil and Cuba included, that slavery is dangeronsin itself, and verges towards | 
its dissolution. The proper course to be taken was that which had been adopt- | 
ed in the negociation with Texas, in which the right of search had been insisted 
on as a condition of our compact. So, when the commercial treaty with I’rance 
was on foot, England did not concede everything, and then take her chance of | 
subsequent concessions from France ; but the concessions were made by way | 
of stipulation and simultaneously. It was asked why we did not exclude all | 
other s!ave-grown produce. ‘The answer was, that the production of sugar de- | 
manded a severity of labour, which was not required in the production of any 
of the other articles of tropical commerce. 

Notwithstanding the arguments of Mr. Labouchere were seconded by those 
of Mr. Hume, Lord John Russell, and others, the Ministers prevailed by a vote 
f 245 to 164. 


From all this it is evident, that foreign sugar may be admitted into England 


at areduced duty if the foreign countries producing it will make some conces- 
sion in recard to the Slave Trade ; and we have no doubt but the differential 
scale of thirty shillings, and twenty shillings as proposed by Mr. Labouchere would | 
be adopted towards Cuba, Brazil, and Louisiana, if the governments of those | 
countries would really and sincerely back England in her efforts to suppress | 
the traffic. The low price of sugars in those countries and their high price in | 
Jamaica and other British colonies, would, in the event of the British porte 
being so opened, cause an immense demand for the foreign article in the mar- | 
kets of Great Britain. Cuba and other sugar countries would do well to con- 

sider this matter while the article is so scarce and dear in English ports, and 
before the rapidly increasing product of the East Indies supply the defi- 
ciency. -— 

RELATIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND RUSSIA. 

In the House of Lords on the 3d inst.,a very interesting and satisfactory decla- 
ration was made by Lord Fitzgerald and Vescy, in relation to the diplomatic po- 
sition of affairs with the Czar 
the House from the ‘“‘ East India Committee of the Colonial Society,’’ took 


Lord Beaumont having presented a petition to 


occasion to dilate on the present unsatisfactory state of the British affairs in 





the disasters in Cabul—the supposed ascendency of Russian influence in 


that quarter, &c. Lord Fitzgerald in reply, said,— 


India 


“He was not called upon chen—indeed he should think it unbecoming in 
him, holding the situation which he did—it would be most unfair to those who 
were actually responsible for the management of Indian affairs, if he in the 
present imperfect state of the information from India, and the yet doubtful posi- 
tion of our army beyond the Indus, were to give any opinion upon the many 
subjects opened by the Noble Lord; such a discussion as that invited by the 
Noble Lord would be both premature and ill-timed. When the proper time 
came he should not hesitate in freely expressing the opinion he had formed upon 
our Indian policy, but he thought it was enough for the Government to justify 
the policy that would be acted upon in future. But, without entering into the 
large and comprehensive questions opened by the Noble Lord, he must say that 
the Noble Lord had not done justice to the late Government, when he stated 
that the public and Parliament had been kept in entire ignorance of the origin 
of the war. [Hear, hear.] He did not give any opinion upon the matter one 
way or another, but he could not look at the voluminous papers which were on 
the table of both houses of Parliament, and say that no information had been 
afforded. Whilst he declined entering into the question raised by the Noble 
Lord, he would say that Her Majesty’s Government did not share in the feel- 
ings which the Noble Lord had expressed with regard to the alleged hostility of 
Russia to this country. [Hear, hear.] He had no intention of entering at 
large into the question, but he might say, that at no former period were our re- 
lations with Russia of amore confidential or satisfactory nature than now. 
{ Hear, hear. ] Never had they heen more intimate and amicable than at th 
present moment, and he had much pleasure in saying, that nothing could be more 
friendly than the position of the English and the Russian agents at the Court 
{Hear, hear.] Having stated so much, as there was no motion 
before the House, he thought it would be inexcusable in him to occupy more of 
their Lordship’s time ; he would therefore merely say, that he entirely concur- 
red in the opinion expressed by his Right Hon Friend at the head of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, that any discussion upon such a subject ought to be post- 
poned, as any discussion under present circumstances would be detrimental to 


” 


of Teheran 


the public service. 
We have no doubt that such is the case, and that the relations of the two 
countries are now happily resting upon the most fri ndly and satisfactory foun- 
dation. We anticipated that such would be the fact as soon as a Conserva- 
tive Cabinet once more swayed the British councils, for the Emperor Nicholas 
never felt really cordial to the Whig Cabinet. ‘This indeed, is not to be won- 
dered at when we recollect that it was during the early part of the whig career 
after 1830, that Poland took up arms, and that the Poles were—as they after- 
wards affirmed—induced to so compromise themselves, in consequence of pro- 
mises of succour and support from Earl Grey and Louis Philippe. The close 
lliance, too,at that period between England and the dynasty of the Barricades 


cou'd not be acceptable to the autocrat, especially 1s all their joint measures 





bal them intothe British market. The right honourable baronet had stated his 
lief that the production of our possessions would be amply sufficient to afferd 


pointed to the accomplishment of a general system for liberalizing all Evrope 


public or in his private character we find him equally conspicuous in all those 

attributes which can adorn man. Just and upright in his decisions, fair and de- 

cisive in every act which called for his interference, and conciliating yet deter- 

mined in enforcing those concessions which he considered due from the Island 

legislature to the parent government, Sir Charles happily overcame every ob- 
I ppl) 

stacle and restored peace to a distracted country. 

Called from the quiet of private life, to which Sir Charles had retired after a 
long residence in India, to assume the Government of Jamaica, at a period 
when the whole social system was disorganised, and the Legislature 
threatened with suspension, when the Island had been distracted by the misrule 
of a succession of Governors, who, in every case, erred by allowing their pas- 
sions and feelings to sway their judgments in the administration of the Govern- 
ment, and when the character of the inhabitants was apparently so desperate 
and vicious, that it appeared almost an impossibility for any man to rule and 
govern by openness and candour, Sir Charles, freed from the trammels of office, 
which unfortunately surrounded his predecessors, accepted the government on 
the perfect understanding with the Colonial Minister, of being allowed to 
form his own judgment and not to be interfered with by instructions from the 
Colonial Office. He went to Jamaica determined to examine for himself ; he 
quickly became acquainted with the inhabitants of every grade ; he mildly de- 
clined the overtures of those who on all former occasions had swayed the opi- 
nions of his predecessors ; he listened to those who addressed him,—but he 
closed his lips on every matter relating to his government, and created no jea- 
jousy by giving a preierence to either party. 

The broad base on which Sir Charles built his hopes of restoring peace and 
overawing difficulties, was conciliation—not the conciliation of bestowing fa- 
vours and offices on the disaffected, but by identifying himself with every mea- 
sure which passed the legislative body, and conferring offiee without regard to 
creed, party, or complexion. 

In promoting harmony and the explosion of complexional differences, Sir 
Charles extended the hand of friendship to all alike, he quickly discovered the 
presuming and law-bred demagogue, and measures were taken that the names 
of such should in future be omitted. His benevoience and charity knew no 
bounds—none ever applied to him for aid to uphold or promote any measure 
of public utility and was refused—and no case of charity. or individual suffering, 
came within his knowledge, but his purse strings flew open, and his hand drew 
forth according to the dictates of an overflowing heart. To dwell upon these 
things may be considered fulsome, yet it would fill pages were we to dilate on 
the noble, generous, and benevolent character of Sir Charles Metcalfe. He 
now retires into the privacy of domestic life with the proud consciousness 
of being able to give a faithful account of his stewardship, having the approba- 
tion of his sovereign, and the blessings and prayers of a grateful people. 





We insert a discussion which recently took place in the House of Lords re- 
lative to the refusal of the Bishop of Quebec to perimit a monument to be erect- 
ed to an officer of the Guards lately deceased. As this is a subject which will 
probably give rise to much difference of opinion we insert from “ The Times” 
the entire report of what was said on the occasion referred to. The same sub- 
ject was agitated in the House of Commons on the 3d inst. We also report 
what transpired there 

*,*In reply to a correspondent relative to the remarks of M. Berryer in 
the Chamber of Deputies on the Bal Costume of Queen Victoria—we beg to 
say, that the debate took place on the 11th of May ; @ report of which may 


be seen at our Office. — 
CHEERING PROSPECTS IN CANADA. 

Extract of a Letter dated St. Catherines, June 8, 1842 :— 

“ By the way, I met Edwin Thomas at the falls, himself and brother (late of 
American) are looking out for a snug farm on this side. The prospects in Ca- 
nada are better than they have ever been. The new Corn Laws, in connection 
with the improvement of the Welland Canal, (which is now in the hands of the 
British Government, having bought out the Company, when completed will ad- 
mit vessels of almost any size), Is giving an impetus to trade, greater than was 
anticipated by those best acquainted with the province. The small town I am 
now in has 4 Mills with 19 run of stones, and’ surplus power for twice as many 
more. ‘[he machinery is of the very best description, and the St. Catherines 
brand stands No. 1, not only in Montreal, but in Liverpool. ‘The admission of 
Wheat from the United States duty free, gives the Canadian miller an advan- 
tave over the American, the latter having to pay 2s. sterling per barrel on flour. 
Eve n now, with the present duty in England, flour can be sent from hence,at & 
profic—and as there is every prospect of a reaction In the duties, they are ex- 
” cti to drive a capital trade—the Montreal Merchants are relinquishing 
the Timber Trade (which has not paid them for a long time,) and investing all 
their Capital (which is not trifling) in grain and flour. The mi lers have the 

ower of drawing upon them fo any amount —and the houses are bet wey 
that the Banks readily discount the paper This, in combination with ot - - 
vourable circumstances, has produced a demand for good farming lands, an 
sincerely hope will be the means of enabling you to make a good sale of 
yours. Many respectable emigrants are arriving, and there is a bright prospect 
thead. Ihad a ride this morning down to Port Dalhousie, where the Welland 
Canal connects with Lake Ontario; there were a great many schooners there 
and on the way—yvesterday and to-day I have counted twenty to thirty—the 
farmas are beautiful, and diner crops I never saw. As to fruit, the prospect for 





All remember the motions in the House of Commons by the late Mr, Cutlar 


all kinds surpasses any thing I ever saw. 
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ATTEMPTS UPON THE LIFE OF THE QUEEN OF 
ENGLAND. 

Another madman or a monster without the excuse of madness, has attempt- 
ed the assassination of the beloved Sovereign of the British empire. At six- 
o’clock on Monday evening, as her Majesty, accompanied by Prince Albert, 
‘was returning to the Palace in an open barouche, with outriders, an assassin 
presented a pistol, and discharged it at the Queen, from very nearly the same 
spot on Constitution Hill from which Oxford fired. The wretch was instantly 
seized by a soldier of the Scotch Fusilier Guard. He was at first supposed to 
be a foreigner, but it appears, unhappily, that he is an Englishman, named 
Jo&n Francis, son to a scene-shifter at one of the theatres. He is about 20 
years of age. 

The royal cortége, when the pistol was discharged, was fortunately proceed- 
ing at a rate rather more rapid than usual, and to that circumstance it is sup- 

osed her Majesty in a great measure owes the preservation of her life, as 

rancis was seen by a police-constable to take a deliberate aim. The act had 
been noticed by Prince Albert, who sat on the right hand of his royal consort, 
and who immediately rose from his seat. He pointed eut the miscreant to 
one of the outriders, when the royal servant got off his horse to assist in his 
apprehension, but finding him secure in custody, again followed the royal 
carriage. 

A respectable woman states that, just before the attempt, she heard the 
prisoner say to another man in a flannel jacket—‘‘ The Queen! why should 
she be such an expense to the nation? It is to support her in such grand style 
that us poor fellows have to work hard.” 

The barrel of the pistol was quite warm when taken from the prisoner. Of 
course at present there cannot be any evidence as to whether it was loaded 
with ball or slugs, but the impression is that it was loaded with a ball. A 
search has been made in order to endeavour to discover the bullet, if possible, 
but as yet the result has not been successful. 

Colonel Arbuthnot and Colonel Wylde were close to the royal carriage when 
the pistol was fired. We understand the prisoner was so close to them that 
the smoke came into their faces, and that they are of opinion, if the shot had 
taken effect it would have been more likely to have injured one of them than 
either her Majesty or her illustrious consort. 

The prisoner had been under the notice of the police for a day or two, having 
been seen loitering about the parks ; and on Saturday last he was observed by 
one of the police serjeants on duty to pull out of his pocket something that ap- 
peared like a pistol. This circumstance was mentioned, but the inference 
drawn from it was that he contemplated suicide; therefore orders were given 
to notice his actions. The villain is a good-looking young man, about five feet 
aix inches high, and his countenance is rather of a placid and agreeable cast 
than otherwise ; there is nothing ferocious in his looks. He is about the same 
sized person as Oxford, but rather stouter. He was respectably dressed in a 
frock coat and dark check trowsers. There seems to have been no difficulty 
in identifying the criminal, as by a curious accident it happened that more than 
ene individual who were acquainted with his person were inthe park at the 
time of his apprehension, and recognised him while being conveyed away by 
the police. Mr. Francis, senior, his father, who has been for many years stage 
carpenter at Covent-garden, is a person of irreproachable character, and states 
his son to have been always a very steady lad, nor can he throw any light upon 
his motives to commit so heinous an offence. The proprietor of the Caledo- 
nian Coffee-house, which he has been in the habit of frequenting, gives a some- 
what different account ; describing him as apparently idle and reckless, but of 
a good disposition, and stating that he would sometimes sit for hours together 
daily over a cup of coffee. He has been for some time separated from his fa- 
mily, and in straitened circumstances, having failed in a foolish attempt to 
set up a tobacconist’s shop; and for the last few days he had been quite out 
of work. 

_ When the news was known to the two Houses of Parliament they imme- 
diately adjourned. The Palace was thronged with inquiries after her Majesty, 
and the whole town was in a state of the greatest excitement. 

The assassin was examined before the Privy Council, and conveyed the same 
night to Newgate. 

he prisoner, who was narrowly watched, passed a very quiet night, and al- 

though often visited by the governor, he did not enter into any conversation, 
or make the least allusion to his diabolical offence, or the motives by which he 
was astuated. He was stripped, and most carefully searched when he arrived 
at the prison, but nothing was found on his person of a suspicious character. 
There is not the least impression that he is insane, or labouring under any aber- 
ration of intellect ; but the contrary is evident, and he was as cool and collect- 
ed as possible. 

The house of the prisoner’s father was minutely searched, but nothing 
whatever of a suspicious character was found. No paper or writings of any 
kind which could give rise to the least suspicion that the miscreant has any 
accomplices having been discovered, it is considered the rash act of an isolated 
individual. 

It has been stated that her Majesty was not aware of the attempt having 
been made, until informed after her arrival at the palace, but an eye-witness in- 
forms us that he has no doubt that she observed the flash of the pistol, as she 
became so much agitated that she was only prevented from falling by Prince 
Albert supporting her. 

As soon as the Queen and Prince Albert had returned to the Palace, Count 
Mensdorf went over in one of the royal carriages to the Duchess of Kent, at 
Clarence House, St. James’s; and after communicating in the most delicate 
manner what had occurred, instantly returned to Buckingham Palace with her 
Royal Highness, who was received by her Majesty (whose nerves did not ap- 
pear in the slightest degree shaken) in the most warm, affectionate, and, at the 
same time, cheerful manner. The Duchess of Kent was, on the other hand, 
deeply affected, and fell upon her Majesty’s neck, shedding a flood of tears. 
The Queen, however, gaily caressed her royal mother, and assured her that 
she had not sustained the slightest alarm or inconvenience, and that there were 
no grounds for alarm. 

Her Majesty’s evening party was put off by the Queen’s command. The 
usual dinner party was given, at which the Queen and Prince Albert attended, 
who appeared cheerful and thoughtful ; yet, a serious tone was manifest in the 
guests, although truly grateful for the escape of her Majesty. 

The news of her Majesty’s escape was received with the warmest demon- 
strations of joy at all the places of public amusement in the metropolis, and in- 
deed throughout the country. 

The Queen and her royal consort on the following evening visited Hyde- 

ark. 

On he®Majesty entering the park the cheering of the gentlemen and the 
waving of handkerchiefs by the ladies were general, and not a head was cover- 
ed during the passage of the Queen down the ride; indeed, the delight of all 
classes, assembled apparently to offer homage to the illustrious presence of 
their Sovereign, can be but feebly described, and the rapturous acclamations 
that saluted the Royal ear were such as to affect her Majesty, who was 
evidently overcome by the loyal display of public affection evinced on the oc- 
casion. 

Subsequently the Queen and Prince Albert attended the performance at her 
Majesty's Theatre, and were very warmly congratulated. 

As in the case of Oxford, the overt act of treason being a direct attack upon 
the life of her Majesty, the ordinary forms in cases of high treason will not ap- 
ply, and the culprit will be tried in the ordinary form. If the pistol had not 
exploded, the offence of attempting to shoot, supposing the weapon to have 
been loaded, is one of equal magnitude as if it had been actually discharged, 
and the circumstance of the failure to explode would not, in the slightest de- 
gree, mitigate the character of the offence, or the punishment to which the 
party convicted of it would be liable, if found guilty. 

It appears that an attempt had been made upon her Majesty's life on Sun- 
day. A Mr. Pearson states that on Sunday, about two o'clock, while walking 
in St. James’s-park, he saw the carriages ‘containing her Majesty, Prince Al- 
bert, and suite, approaching from the Chapel Royal, and when near to the little 
gate leading out of the drive into the Green-park, he saw a young man who 
was standing near him, with his back to the rails, pull a pistol out of his breast, 
and, as the Queen’s carriage passed, present the weapon at it, but whether he 
pulled the trigger he could not positively say. At any rate the pistol did not 
go off, and no sooner had the carriage passed than the individual returned the 


inquiry occupied until nearly four o'clock ; at its conclusion a warrant was im- 
mediately made out and signed by the Secretary of State, fully committing the 
prisoner to Newgate to take his trial at the next sessions of the Central 
Criminal Court, on a charge of having attempted to take away the life of her 
Majesty. 

Both. Houses of Parliament, the Court of Aldermen of the city of London, 
and the Common Council, have addressed her Majesty and Royal Consort, and 
addresses are pouring in from all parts of the country. 


THE ATTEMPT ON HER MAJESTY’S LIFE. 


The foliowing lines (written by Mrs. Norton at the time of Oxford’s at- 
tempt upon her Majesty’s life) may interest our readers at the present mo- 
ment. The courage and presence of mind exhibited on that occasion by her 
Majesty are fresh in the memory of her subjects, and well deserved the epithet 
of Caur de Lion, here applied to them. The original manuscript copy was, 
we believe, presented to the Queen by her Grace the Duchess of Suther- 
land :— 

LINES, 
ON THE REMARK ATTRIBUTED TO EDWARD OXFORD, THAT ‘‘ A WOMAN OUGHT 

NOT TO GOVERN THIS couNTRY.”’ June, 1840. 
** A woman should not rule this realm ;” 
Oh weak and brutal mind ! 

In which fierce ignorance of truth 

With felly was combined : 

Shall England, then, forget when most 
Fair Commerce spread her sails, 

While Peace and Plenty dwelt unharmed 
Within her fertile vales !— 

When, planted like our native oak, 

To fiourish evermore, 

Religion rose in Majesty, 

The storms of faction o’er, 

And flung her holy ample shade 

Along the quiet land, 

Protected by the sceptered strength 

Of Woman’s Royal hand ! 

Shall we forget when most we grew 

In glory and in might, 

And one by one, like circling stars 
That dawn upon the night, 

Name after name of sterling worth 
Claimed place in History's page, 

To stamp that term of Woman's rule 
As Britain’s ‘“‘ Golden Age?” 

Brute strength and mail-clad force are past ; 
The barbarous times are gone, 

When Richard Coeur de Lion fought 
The field of Ascalon ; 

But not from England’s crown is lost 
What never can depart, 

The courage of her Royal blood, 
Though shrined in Woman’s heart ! 

Not in a wild and Pagan land, 

Not in the battle’s strife, 

The traitor’s arms was lifted up 

Against her sacred life ; 

To England’s long-enduring shame, 
Her own unworthy son 

Taught us, a ‘* Lion-Heart” still holds 
The sceptre and the throne. 

She heard the bolt of death fly past 

(Oh ! moment dark and dread !) 

Then fearlessly she raised again 

Her young majestic head ; 

And on she went, with gracious smile, 
All tranquil and serene, 

She knew, tho’ one rash traitor aimed, 
The People loved their Queen! 

She turned not with a woman’s fear 

To sheltering Palace wall, 

Her guards were in her subjects’ hearts— 
The hope, the star of all! 

Was rTuis a soul unfit to reign ? 

Was this, the bright young bride, 

A girl irresolute and weak, 

A mock to England's pride ! 

No! It to that high soul be joined 

Fair face and feeble arm, 

It doth but add (to thinking minds) 

A glory anda charm: ; 
And God shall bless the brave young Queen, 
Who feared no traitor’s might, 

And guard our Coeur de Lion still, 

In every sacred right ! 





Che Drama 


Park Theatre.—The Farewell benefit, as it was termed, of Mdile. Eissler, 
on Wednesday evening, could not fail to be gratifying in every point of view, 
to that distinguished artiste. The house was one densely crowded mass, from 
the visitors came to see “the last” of the most elegant and 





pit to ceiling ; 
her part the entertainments given were both numerous and in several respects 
novel. The dancing we need hardly add was inthe very best style of the 
artiste, and she was most enthusiastically encored more than once. At the 
conclusion of the entertainments when she was called before the curtain to re- 
ceive the compliments which her talents so well deserve, there was a loud call 
for are-engagement ; this however was not promised, but Mdlle. Eissler an- 
nounced that although this was her farewell benefit, she purposed to display her 
talents on a few occasions for the benefit of certain others. Last night she 
performed in “The Prince and the Fairy,’ and in the second act of “ The 


from Boston on the 16th of July. 

The career of this artiste on the American continent and in Havana has been 
a truly splendid as well as lucrative one. She has been well entitled to the 
success which has attended her, from the liberal spirit which she has evinced 
wheresoever she went. Under any circumstances it 1s impossible to grudge 
either her or any other artist of merit the success due to their exertions; we 
only lament the proof which her residence here has given, that intellect has so 
poor a chance against the senses, and that we are more willing to submit to the 
charm of the eye than to that of the mind. 

It is reported that great preparations are in hand for the winter campaign at 
this house ; that a complete renovation is contemplated, a considerable addi- 
tion to the histrionic strength, an importation of vocal talent, and that all is to 
be conducted with spirit and vigor, with as little aid as possible from the per- 
formances of sfars. It is well to distrust common fame, yet we would 


| gladly give credence to this report, being convinced that it is the only 


with such restoration will occur the revival of taste. 
Bowery Theatre.—The legitimate drama has been performed at this theatre 





weapon to his breast. Mr. Pearson having unfortunately a most serious impe- 
diment in his speech may account, in some measure, for his not having raised 
an instant alarm. He admits, also, that he at first considered the exhibition 
of the pistol was out of a frolic, and not seeing any policeman near, con- 


sidered the party would be out of sight before he could make persons under- | 


stand his meaning 

On Monday night, after the removal of Francis from the Home-office to 
Tothill-fields Bridewell, Mr. Pearson was shown the pistol taken on the prison- 
er, when he expressed his firm belief that it was the same pistol which he had 
seen the individual pull out as above described, and on Tuesday morning, on 
being taken about 9 o’clock to the Bridewell, and shown the prisoner, he imme- 
diately identified him to be the person 


This attempt had been “ hushed up;” and although it was known that 
something had occurred, few persons, even within the walls of the Palace, had 
been made acquainted with the circumstance. The second attempt, however, 
precluded all concealment, and considerable alarm was experienced at the de- 


termined spirit which had induced the miscreant ag 
our beloved Sovereigt 
The prisoner was again examined before the Privy Council on Tuesday. The 


n to endanger the life of 





during the last fortnight in very excellent style, although not to houses at all 

commensurate to the merits of the artists engaged there. We cannot but ad- 
| mire the courage and determination of those who persevere in sustaining the 
classic and intellectual departments of the stage against the barbarism which at 

this juncture would cast it into the shade to give place to mere physical exhibi- 
' tions They will have their reward, for, after running through all the vagaries 
' of the errant pursuit of amusement ‘ Minds will sober, and, to church again.” 
One of the most distinguished supporters of the classic drama, on this side 


| the Atlantic.—we mean Mr. Abbott—took his benefit on Thursday night, and 
| we were happy to perceive such an array ol talent enlisted in his behalf, as his 
! bill forthe evening presented ; consisting of the very elite of the Theatrical 
’ profe ssion now intown, VizZ., Messrs B ow Mit hell, A idams, M sdames 

Timms and Ayres, together with the ber y himse vest actors of 


| the establishment We were sorry to perce e howeve that iis veteran 
| " 


actor, so long the cherished com 
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should have thought it necessary to add to his list of stars, the negro dancers. 
“Oh! what a falling off was there, my countryman!” Yet it can hardly be 
wondered at, after all ; for, while merit starves, and the heels can beat the 
head, the classic artist must bend to the storm, and eat the bread of humilia- 
tion, so that it be not also the bread of dishonour. 

Mr. A. A. Addams, took his benefit here last night, and with it terminated his 
present engagement. We do not hear of the house closing for the season, al- 
though the weather is now becoming almost too warm for theatrical amuse- 
ments ; it is probable therefore that the indefatigable manager has seme novel- 
ty in contemplation. 

Niblo’s Garden.—Since the first adaptation of this delightful place for sum- 
mer evenings’ amusements there has never been anything like the throng which 
is at present exhibited nightly to witness the fascinating performances of The 
Ravels. We could almost say we know not why this is, for she pieces which 
they play, and the exercises which they go through are the same which have 
been witnessed for the last two or three summers. It may however be ac- 
counted for, perhaps, by stating that all they do is in so neat and happy a 
manner, every thing seems to fit so well and fall so naturally into its place, 
there is so complete an exemption from confusion, delay, or mismanagement, 
that the entertainments may be said to flow without interruption, from begin- 
ningtoend. They have the tact also to vary a little the comic incidents and 
situations without changing the main course of the action ; and thus each piece 
is ‘‘another, yet the same” as we have witnessed with admiration at former 
periods. Now allthis manifests, at once, great managerial tact, and an inti- 
mate community of feeling among the Ravel brotherhood and its establishment. 
They are perhaps in the right to run all the old favourites as long as they find 
undiminished audiences, and thus they will produce a greater zest when they 
bring forward decided novelties. 

Miss Wells isby no means the smallest attraction here, she improves asto- 
nishingly both in skill and grace, and however our taste may be deprecated in 
the opinion of saltatory cognoscenti, we shall not hesitate to say that we have 
had as much pleasure in witnessing the display of her professional abilities of 
late, as in those of any other professor whatever, of the art. 

The Vaudevilles on Wednesday evening were exceedingly well attended, 
notwithstanding that the Farewell benefit of Mdille. Elssler took place at the 
Park Theatre on that evening. The pieces performed were two clever comic 
ones, adapted to the capabilities of a very small company; they consisted of 
“The Queen’s Horse, or the Brewer of Preston,” and ‘‘ The Original.” The 
principal supports of the Vaudevilles are Miss Ayres,and Mr. Chippendale ; the 
bills announce Miss Singleton and Mr. Howard for other principal characters, 
but we cannot reckon upon them as much addition to the real strength of the 
Vaudeville company. We perceive that Mr. T. Placide is announced to ap- 
pear next week ; he will make his bow as Peter Spyk, in the petite comedie of 
‘©The Loan of a Lover.” 

One word as regards the band, which is an excellent one, and well led. All 
the members of the orchestra are truly effective, and well understand their bu- 
siness ; but we would suggest to the leader that they are too noisy, they play 
away through their several parts, almost without regard at all to the distinction 
of piano and forte, which is the greatest charm of concerted music, and the 
absence of which betrays a want of finish and polish which are altogether ne- 
cessaty in the musical art. 





Tivoli Garden and Saloon.—A new candidate for the honour and emoluments 
of catership for public gratification is about to appear, in the person of Mr. 
Samuel Butler, the gentleman whose histrionic qualifications were spoken of so 
highly and so justly, during his short engagement at The Park in the fall of last 
year. Mr. Butler’s rdle, at that time, was that of tragedy, but we learn that 
he is equally distinguished in the represertation of comic characters ; and in- 
deed the specimens which he gave recently of his comic talent, during the se- 
ries of readings given by him at the Hall of the New York Society Library, 
were ample proof of the versatility of his dramatic talent. 

Mr. Butler is eminently qualified to manage a theatrical concern, being, as 
it were, bred to the stage. His father was for many years the proprietor of an 
extensive circuit of theatres in the north of England, and he himself has had 
management both in country and town ; in the latter of which he assumed the 
managerial direction at the London Olympic, which wasno easy task ; for the 
successor of Madame Vestris at her own pet house, must have qualifications of 
no mean order. 

We understand that, besides Vaudevilles and petites comedies, he purposes 
to mingle music and exhibitions in the evening amusements; that he is mak- 
ing arrangements with vocal and instrumental artists of approved talent, and 
that models of volcanoes, or of other natural phenomena will alternate with 
other attractions so as to render the entertainments pleasing, various, and ra- 
tional. We heartily wish him success in his undertaking; feeling assured 
that here is a sufficient field of action for him without intrenching upon the ex- 





finished danseuse that has ever appeared on this side of the Atlantic ; and on | 


Bayadere” for the benefit of M. Martin who has of late assisted her as prin- | 
cipal male dancer; and we perceive it announced that she will positively sail | 


plan by which the fortunes of The New York Theatre can be restored, and that | 


ertions of others. 

Concert ai the City Hotel.—The concert Tuesday evening last, for the bene 
i of Mr. Wall, the blind harper, was well attended; the performances of 
Mesdames Otto, Spohr Zahn, and Horn, and of Messrs. King, Timm, Mar- 
| tint, Horn, Seguin, and De Begnis, were in excellent style ; the duet of 
| “* Mentre Francesco” between the last two was most enthusiastically encored, 
| and we trust that the beneficiary was such in reality ; but it was a dangerous 
| experiment to get up a concert at this time of year, and except in the holy 


cause of charity it would in all probability have been a failure, notwithstand- 


ing the strength of the bill. 


*.* We would call the attention of Musical Amateurs to the advertise- 
ment of Mr. Barton, Professor of the Flute, who proposes to give instruction 
| on that delightful instrament, in this city. Mr. Barton is a pupil of the celebra- 
ted Nicholson, which alone is a strong recommendation ; and we perceive also 

by the Charleston journals of a recent date, that he has won “ golden opinions” 
| there, through the skill and sweetness of his execution. The school of which 
lhe isa disciple, is undoubtedly one of the finest for developing the best proper- 





ties of the instrument which he professes. 





—_— Saas 


O AMATEURS OF THE FLUTE.—MR. BAKTON, Pupil of the late celebrated 
Flauust, CHARLES NICHOLSON, havi. g recently arrived from Europe, begs to 
inform the Public, that itis his intention, to devote a portion of his time, in giving in- 
struction on the Flute, according to the system of the above celebrated master.4 
For terms, apply at 77 Chambers-street, Broadway, froin the hours of 8 till 2. 
June 25. 
VIVOLI GARDEN.—Under the management ef Mr. Samuel Butler, (of the Thea 
tres Royal Drury-Lane, Covent Garden, and successor lo Madame Vestris at the 
Olympic Theatre, London.) The Saloon and Garden wili be open on Wednesday 29th 
June, 1842, with—Great Novelties ! Original Vaude villes Ineresting Exhibitions ! '! 
and every variety of entertamment will be produced. Particulars in future advertise- 
ments. Admission 50 cents. To commence at 8 o'clock. June 25. 








N AGREEABLE RECREATION.—A visit to the extensive grounds at Hoboken, 

the beauties of which have been so highly extolled aud which are so liberally 
thrown open to the public, will prove as pleasant an excursion as can be made from 
the city at this season. ‘The walks are now in good order, and the grounds are decked 
with all the luxuriant freshness of an early spring. Nothing can be more gratifying 
to the mind than the contemplation of so charming a scene. April 30-31n* 





DRIVATE TU rION.—The Rev. Geo. Maynard, M.A., graduate of the first class of 

| honours in the University of Cambri ige, England, late Classical and now Mathe- 

| matical master in Upper (anada ( vllege, Toronto, 1s desirous of receiving into his 
house, two pupils, who might be preparing for the Universities and would be treated 
as members of the family. Terms trom 150 to 300 guineas per annum, according to the 
age of the individual. April 23-3m 


TIVRANSPARENT WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE VMANUFACTOPY, No. 12 Spruce 
I Street, New York Phe attention of the public is solicited by the subscriber to the 
elegant and useful artic e of household furniture, without which no :oom, howeve! 
well furnished, can be called coimplete, and which are considered by competent judges, 


to be the most effective ornaments that Can be possibly introduced 


These sin ides have now beenin general use in all ¢ imates for more than five years, 
so that expertrence now proves the fact of their durabili y and that public opinion is 
ecidediv intheir favour is sufficiently shown by the great and constantly mcreasing 
demand for thera 

The collection now offered to the public comprises every variety ever invented of the 
real lrauspa + Washat Window Shace and those al 08 are wairanted to wasl 
Nt ea \ 1d to Last witl one ’ e at least ri years Their prices, with 
m l ’ ele i3 Y ' ‘ e 

: : pereee Pe 4 4 s iblishment have the subs 

attache ein Gl LAIT, 12 8; ice street. N ¥ 
N.B.—A ul scount is made where a tity 1s take Mar. 12-id 
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